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I WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR, The times are very, very hard, I knew that pale and tearless girl 
When she was enshrined, like you, 


And labor very low— 

In yonder garret there lies a man 
Whose head is tinged with snow: 
The landlord says he must die to-day, 

He looks so gaunt and grim; 
He says he owes for a quarter’s rent— 
It is very bad for him. 


Gentlemen one and all, 
And you, most charming ladies, 
Who grace this splendid hall. 
The wind is free and biting cold, 
But the fire is very near; 
I watch its glare through the window-pane— 
So I wish you a Happy New Year, 


The jewel of a peerless home, 

The well beloved and true. i 
Change comes, my gentle lady fair, 

Change to the loved and dear; 
But change may never come to you— 

So I wish you a Happy New Year. i 





Ah me! when I was a little boy, 
That was a happy time; 

The New Year was a New Year then, 
My life a pleasant rhyme. 

But the time has passed and brought a change, ; 
A change for sorrow and woe; 

But I will not speak of that happier time, : 
"Tis so very long ago. 


Fair lady, you with the golden hair, 
Come gaze at this thin-lipped child; 

See how she shivers and shrinks along, 
And looks so wan and wild. 

Did you notice, lady bright and fair, 
That she had an eye like you? 

It was dim and sad with hunger and cold, 
But a perfectly heavenly blue. 


Exeuse me if my nose is blue, 
If my garments are not whole; 

Your coats, I see, are of double cloth, 
Your boots are a double sole. 

It is gay and glorious wine you drink, 
I can see it sparkle from here, 

As I stand on the pavement, cold and wet, 
And wish you a Happy New Year. 


And now, my gentle ladies all, ' 
May you never know want or sin— 
I see that the toes are out of my boots, 
And the snow-water ruslies in. 
So I bid you all a gay good-by, 
Though bread is very dear; 
Ladies and gentlemen, fair and good, 
I wish you a Happy New Year. 


It was but a few short minutes ago, 
As I came through yonder lane, 

That I met a pale and trembling girl, 
Whose face was marked with pain. 

She clutched her fingers long and thin, 
And raised her tearless eye 

To the tempting loaves in a baker’s shop, 
And—hurried swiftly by! 


Ol! ladies, bright and beautiful, 
I came but an hour ago 

From a lonely room, in a lonely strast, 
‘That your footsteps never know. 

I saw a woman whose blood I see 
Stitched in your robes of silk— 

Tow she would have relished a glass ot wine 
Instead of her bread and milk! 
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EVEN IN THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


[The event which’ is commémorated in the following 
lines took place at Ulmeinnati. “An unfortunate woman 
was Offered money bya mau’ whom she knew: she re- 
fased it with scorn, bidding him “take it to his sister."” 
Roused to fury by the expression, the man stabbed her 
and fied. Ashe lay dying on the floor one of her un- 
fortunate companions raised her head, with the entreaty, 
“ Pray, Mary, pray; you are dying !" The dying wo- 
‘man recovered strength enough to utter an audible prayer 
for her child and her husband—then gave up her spirit.) 


Sun had fallen—fallen very low, 
She was covered with paint and sin, 
She flaunted her gandy satin and silk 
To eover the stain within. 

Lost to. the world, and lost to herself, 
With the curse of the Lord upon her, 
The wreck of what was a womanly heart, 

The wreck of 2 womanly honor. 


God and herseif alone could know 
The cause of her desperate fall; 
Man alone can never be judge, 
When God alone knows all: 
But oh! this wreck of a womanly soul, 
However deep it may sink, 
Ie the last to offer the deadly cup 
That the pure of heart may drink. 


She flaunted her silks in the gaslight's glare, 
And glittered in jewels and gold, 

While the crowd stood by, with a sneering look, 
To canvass the charms she sold; 

There was music, wine, and the scofting langh, 
That seemed in its tones to say— 

** Should you come, O Death! to this reckless group, 
Which would you bear away 


He had offered her gold in a sullen tone, 
She had put it away in scorn; 

That woman, all in unwomanly shame, 
Had still a heart to be torn. 

He had torn it with » shameless word, 
That cut like a jagged knife; 

He had added a curse, like another stone, 
To crush her light of life. 


She had bidden him take his dross of gold 
To the light of the morning sun, 

Whatever her shame in life might be, 
Her shame with him was done: 

He had a sisier, young and fair, 
Let him give it unto her; 

Perhaps it would keep a guileless step 
From the path where she would err. 


Quick and short were the words of strife’ 
That rose o'er the music's flood, 

And quick as light was the flashing steel 
Dimmed with her heart's warm blood. 

Where now is the gay and the mocking laugh? 
And where is the music's tone, 

Since Death has stepped in the midst of the crowd 
And silently claims his own? 


There are pallid lips and staring eyes 
To gaze on the bubbling gore 

That is welling up from a woman's heart, 
Who is dying on the floor. 

She is dying, clad in satin and silk, 
In the blaze of the gorgeous light; 

And the jewels mix with the dabbled blood 
On her bosom warm aud white. 


There is one alone of that wanton crowd 
As gay and as lost as she, 

Who has raised the dying woman's head, 
An@, is Holding it on ber knee. 

She is whispering in ber closing ears, 
And watching her filming eye: 

“ Pray, darling, pray; I have heard them say 
In ‘a few short minutes you die.” 


The words have arrested the flying soul— 
The soul that is passing away; 

And the dimming eye grows bright again, 
And the hands are clasped to pray— 

To pray sloud in a choking voice; 
But never a prayer she said 

For her lost, despairing, sinful self, 
Dying in shivering dread; 


. 
She is praying aloud for the child she has left, 
For the one who called her wife; 
The prayer is bubbling up with her blood, 
And going out with her life. 
Christian people, one and all, 
Who have light with the Lord above, 
Think of the end ef the wanton girl, 
Who prayed for her earthly love! 
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PROTECTION TO UNITED STATES 
CITIZENS ABROAD. 


HE most sarcastic thing that ever was said 
of the United States was a remark of Charles 
Dickens, in his ‘‘ Child’s History of England,” 
to the effect that this country was ‘‘ honorably 
remarkable for protecting its citizens wherever 
they went.” There were many things in the 
‘* American Notes” that were snobbish and un- 
fair. There were many unkind and ungencrous 
insinuations in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.” But nei- 
ther Charles Dickens nor any one else ever ut- 
tered so cutting and cruel a sarcasm about the 
United States as the passage we have quoted 
from his ‘‘Child’s History.” Praising a miser 
for his liberality, extolling a rake for his virtue, 
commending a pirate for his regard for law, 
eulogizing a rowdy for his love for order—would 
be faint parallels to the biting sneer conveyed 
in these few words. . 
For it is weil knowrf that, in many parts of 
the world, American citizens have been or are 
still compelled to feign to be Englishmen in 

















order to insure saféty for their lives and prop- 
erty. Until very"¥ecently, our countrymen in 
China were constantly compelled'to place them- 
selyes under the!’protection of the British an- 
thorities whenever internal troubles interfered 
with the routine of Chinese affairs. ‘Through- 
out Mexico, Central and South America, citi- 
zers of the United States have been constantly 
in the habit of claiming to be Englishmen, when- 
ever the native governments have molested 
them; knowing well how utterly the name of 
United States citizen was derided, and how 
much that of subject of the Queen of England 
was respected. Every one remembers the case 
of a poor countryman of ours who was seized 


and condemned to death some years since by: 


the Spanish Americans, and who was rescued 
from judicial assassination by the gallant hu- 
manity of the British Consul. That official, in 
spite of the patriotic scruples of our country- 
man, threw the Union Jack round him as he 
was led to the plaee of execution, and defied 
the Spaniards to shoot him through that shield. 
They knew better; and he was saved. 

These considerations recur to the mind with 
great force as one reads of the frightful oppres- 
sions practiced on United States citizens in Mex- 
ico. Not a mail arrives from thence but we 
learn of some American being imprisoned or 
robbed or outraged in some way or other by the 
bandits who have that miserable country under 
their control. Now it is a prosperous merchant 
who is forced to give up half his property in or- 
der to save his neck; now a peaceable citizen 
of the United States who is forced into the ranks 
of the Mexican army ; now a poor fellow who is 
seized on some pretext or other and kept in a 
Mexican dungeon for months. These things 
occur weekly, almost daily, in Mexico, and no 
practical notice is taken of them by this Gov- 
ernment of ours—which, in the cruel, sarcastic 
language of the foreign satirist, is “‘ honorably 
remarkable for protecting its citizens wherever 
they go.” 

It is not exaggerating to say that no civilized 
nation in the world, in the position we occupy, 
would have so long suffered the Mexican pi- 
rates to curse the fairest portions of this con- 
tinent with their outrages. France, Great Brit- 
ain, Austria, Russia would long ago have called 
them to severe account; and if they found, as 
we believe to be the case, that the people of the 
country were incapable of maintaining order in 
their midst, would have garrisoned the country 
at their expense. 

Mr. Buchanan talks of establishing forts in 
Sonora and Chihuahua. It is not in those des- 
olate and uninhabited States that garrisons of 
American soldiers are needed; but at Mexico 
itself, at Vera Cruz, at Puebla, Guanaxuato, 
Acapulco, and Tampico—wherever the repub- 
lic has life, property, population, and commerce 
to be protected from brigands. And we may 
rest assured that if we persevere in the imbecile 
policy this country is now pursuing, other na- 

tions will not follow our example. Neither 
France nor England will suffer their subjects to 
be robbed and imprisoned with impunity. If 
we fold our hands they will act. 

The Monroe doctrine is an excellent thing, 
no doubt; but if it be a cardinal doctrine of our 
national policy, it should be remembered that it 
not only confers privileges, but likewise involves 
responsibilities. If we will not undertake to 
save Mexico from organized brigandage we can 
not object to other nations doing so; nor can 
we presume to criticise the price which they 
may exact for their trouble. 





RUNNING IN DEBT. 


Tue United States are running in debt like 
any young spendthrift. They are borrowing 
between twenty and thirty millions a year—not 
on account of any foreign war, not to purchase 
Cuba, not to build the Pacific Railroad, but 
simply to pay the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. Mr. Cobb has advertised that he 
will issue the remaining ten millions of the au- 
thorized Joan on 24th January; and at the 
present rate of expenditure, another loan of 
equal amount will be required befgre the end 
of the fiscal year 1858-9. 

All this borrowed money will be a charge on 
future generations. They will gain nothing by 
its expenditure ; but it will devolve on them to 
pay it back. The President admits that this 
is all wrong. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
disgusted. ‘The newspapers are indignant at 
the violation of sound financial principle and 
good faith to posterity. Yet nothing is done to 
remedy the evil. Members of Congress have 
devised no better financial scheme than insane 
projects of protection for this or that interest. 
Congress votes by a large majority that the Pa- 
cific Railroad shall be wholly built of American 
iron—thus imposing a tax on the whole coun- 
try, and largely increasing the cost of the road, 
for the benefit of American iron-makers. And 
other similar schemes, encouraged by the weak 
Pennsylvanian suggestions of the President in 
his Message, are the only financial measures 
that have as yet been. broached in the national 
Legislature. 

We are waiting to see whether no member 
will have the boldness te point out the radicai 
absurdity of our financial system, and to pro- 
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some men in Congress who have character and 
courage enough to run counter to a little public 
prejudice for the sake of the permanent good 
of the nation. We must wait and see. 





DIRTY MATRIMONIAL LINEN. 

Tux columns of the papers have been filled 
for over a week with the details of a disgusting 
divorce case at New Haven, in which one Dr. 
Bennett, a maker of patent pills, was defendant, 
and his wife plaintiff. Simultaneously, we no- 
tice by our English files that the public ear in 
Great Britain has been absorbed by the unpleas- 
ant details of a very similar case, under the new 
English Matrimonial Act, between a Rev. Mr. 
Marchmont and his wife. 

In some respects the analogy between the 
cases is very striking. Dr. Bennett concerned 
himself about ailments of the body. Dr. March- 
mont was a volunteer preacher, who made a 
living by renting a chapel and hiring out the 
pews, much after the fashion of the cunning 
Jew, Mr. Sherrick, in 4*The Newcomes.” Both, 
in private, seem to have entertained very small 
respect for their respective avocations. Both 
indulged visions of wealth. Both had a hank- 
ering after ‘‘nabobs.” Both were meek men; 
liable to physical ill-usage at the hands of their 
spouses. Dr. Bennett swears that his wife 
kicked him off lounges; Dr. Marchmont testi- 
fies that his wife was in the habit of shaking 
him and dashing him against walls. Yet both, 
with exemplary fortitude, refused to be parted 
from their female tyrants. Bennett was con- 
tent to be kicked, and Marchmont to be cuffed 
and shaken. In both cases it was the female 
despot who sought consolation at the hands of 
justice. Mrs. Bennett went into court to beg 
that she might be debarred the society of the 
man she kicked; Mrs. Marchmont entreated 
that the skull of her reverend slave might be 
taken out of her hands. Possibly both ladies, 
conscious of their infirmity, were afraid to trust 
themselves longer in the exercise of sugh w- 
disputed despotism. 

Thus far the cases bear some resemblance. 
But there are points in which they are strik- 
ingly dissimilar. Dr. Bennett, an old man, fell 
in love with his wife, a young and remarkably 
pretty milliner, who married him for a home 
and for the comforts of affluence. Dr. March- 
mont, a young man, by trade a speculative 
preacher, attached to no denomination, and 
professing a creed which suffered the use of 
profane language and the practice of dishonest 
tricks, fell in love with the money of a widow 
of fifty, whose nose was red, whose passion was 
sherry, and whose fortune was two hundred 
thousand dollars net. Both reversed the prov- 
erb, and saw the course of their true love run 
smooth. Matrimony crowned the bliss of the 
one and the other. 

Then the scene changed. Mrs. Bennett 
quarreled with her clothing, her food, the do- 
mestic arrangements at her home; above all, 
with her husband. Mrs. Marchmont confined 
her quarrels to her reverend spouse ; but if her 
sphere of contention was narrower than that of 
her American rival, it must be admitted that her 
pugnacity was more concentrated, and, we think, 
on the whole, more effective. Mrs. Bennett did 
certainly kick her husband, at least once; but 
Mrs. Marchmont made a daily practice of swear- 
ing at hers, striking him about the head, and 
battering that part of his body against the wall. 
As a combatant Mrs. Marchmont mist bear 
away the palm. 

Between the masculine partners of these pug- 
nacious ladies there is nothing to choose. Moses 
is said to have been a meek man; but it is a 
question whether he could have borne with a 
Mrs. Marchmont or a Mrs. Bennett. Their re- 
spective husbands never repined. Once or twice 
Dr. Bennett whined in a feeble way, and intro- 
duced ‘a student to his wife, requesting him to 
kiss her, ‘‘in order that every body might be 
happy ;” and when things came te the worst, 
Dr. Marchmont would swear roundly at his 
wife, and, seizing her bodily in his arms, would 
carry her to her room. But these fitful ebulli- 
tions of temper exhausted, both husbands would 
humbly sue for forgiveness, and seek uxorious 
solace at the feet of their half-appeased spouses. 
Indeed, their meekness and submission to out- 
rage were such that one is at a loss which to 
admire most—the temper of the husbands who 
could endure such tyranny, or the temper of 
the wives who were not satisfied with such un- 
exampled models of patience and docility. 

Some persons have expressed regret at the 
publicity given to the evidence in these two 
cases. We do not share the feeling. There 
are trials in which public decency forbids the 
publication of testimony taken in Conrt; but 
these cases do not belong to that category. In 
them neither husbands nor wives charged their 
partners with breaches of the marriage vow. 
Both suits grew out of petty, miserable, mean 
quarrels about small, ridiculous matters. There 
is hardly a couple in the country which have 
not differed on the questions which blighted 
the domestic peace of the Bennetts and the 





Marchmonts. It is well, therefore, we think, 
that oe have been ventilated. 

éasonaible hutbands and wives differ and 
disptite—sdéme even quarrel about domestic 
‘nkttérs ; “but if there be common sense on 
either side, the dissension is bounded by the 
family limits. No breath or word of it passes 
the chamber walls. It is a sacred secret, not 
to be whispered to the most intimate friend. 
The Marchmonts and the Bennetts did not obey 
this very simple rule. They first blurted their 
domestic sorrows into the ear of every one who 
would listen, from their servants to their law- 
yers. Next they appealed to the Courts and 
the newspapers. And now they have their re- 
ward. There is not a town or a village in En- 
gland where the Marchmonts could be received 
by any decent family ; nor is there a settlement 
in the United States in which the Bennetts 
could show their head without being pointed at 
by the finger of scorn and suspicion. This is 
the natural and the proper result of washing 
dirty matrimonial linen in public. 





THE MOUNT VERNON BUSINESS. 


Ir seems to be generally understood that the 
grand festival at the Academy of Music, in aid 
of the Mount Vernon Fund, was a_ failure. 
Whether errors were committed by the man- 
agers, er whether the cause did not appeal with 
sufficient power to the feelings and pockets of 
the public, is a matter of dispute; at any rate, 
it is certain that an ‘‘ unparalleled combination 
of artistic talent” failed to draw a full house on 
the night of the dramatic performance, and that 
the most magnificent orchestra in the city and 
the best floor for dancing did not succeed in al- 
luring the great public to the Academy on the 
night of the ball and festival. Be the cause 
what it may, the facts are undeniable. 

We do not: propose to criticise the arrange- 
ments. They were, no doubt, excellent in their 
way; and, on the whole, it is likely that the 
right course was pursued to attain the end pro- 
posed. The best talent and the largest experi- 
ence in the city were placed at the service of 
the committee, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that nothing was omitted which could insure 
success. Yet the festival, as a pecuniary en- 
terprise—and this is the only light in which it 
deserves to be regarded—was an undoubted 
failure. What is the secret? We can not pre- 
sume to say. 

There are considerations which will force 
themselves on the mind on occasions like this, 
and which deserve to see the light, if only in 
order to elicit from the proper quarter thorough 
discussion. It has been actually said that there 
are arguments against the purchase of Mount 
Vernon by the American people; and while 
none of us believe them to be sound, it may be 
well to ventilate them, if only in order to afford 
the Hon. Edward Everett and his colaborers an 
opportunity of refuting them. If they possess 
force enough to chill the liberality of the most 
open-handed people in the world, it were a mis- 
chief, surely, to keep them hidden. 

The idea of canonizing an individual, then— 
to present the argument of the opponents of the 
Mount Vernon purchase in their own way—is 
not quite consonant with the institutions or the 
ruling sentiments of the people of the United 
States. Every one admits that Washington 
deserved well of his country, and that he pre- 
sented an example of rare patriotism and self- 
denial. But whether he would himself have 
desired to be isolated from the other patriots 
who co-operated with him in his great work 
seems—to the cavilers whose views we are 
now presenting for refutation—to be a matter 
of some doubt. That he did his duty, all ad- 
mit; but so also did others; and if his estate 
be purchased by the people of the United States, 
what shall be done for Adams, for Jefferson, for 
Franklin, and for Pinckney ? 

The feeling of the people of ‘he United States 
is, it must be confessed, decidedly opposed to 
any thing resembling a reverence for past things 
or for deceased men. ‘That adoration of dead 
heroes, which occupies so large a space in the 
feelings of Europeans, and which has added so 
many saints to their calendar, is unknown here. 
And while no historian of this country could 
ever venture even upon a criticism of the mo- 
tives or the policy of Washington, it has been 
doubted whether, in the breast of the American 
people, the name of the Father of his Country 
excites such enthusiasm as that of Wellington 
does among the English or that of Napoleon 
among the French. This may be all wrong; 
but that it is none the less a fact, many author- 
ities are quite positive. 

Such are a few of the futile remarks which 
are uttered, every day of the year, by persons 
who seek an excuse for not contributing to the 
Mount Vernon Fund. They will even add— 
such is the ingenuity with which men will de- 
fend assaults upon their purse—that they see 
no reason why they should deprive themselves 
of money which they need in order to enrich a 
Virginia specuiator, who seeks to trade upon 
his accidenxal connection with George Wash- 
ington. And they will say that if neither the 
Congress of the United States nor the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia thought fit to humor Mr. Wash- 
ington in his speculation, they see no good ren- 
son why the people of Louisiana and New York, 
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or Maine and Texas, should be expected to per- 
form that office. 

We have thought it well, as we said above, 
that these obviously erroneous views should see 
the light in order that Mr. Everett, and the other 
partisansof the MountVernon speculation, should 
enjoy an opportunity of refuting them, and over- 
whelming their authors. For our part, we should 
gladly see Mount Vernon out of the hands of 
its present owner and in possession of the pub- 
lic. A couple of hundred thousand dollars 
would be a very small tribute to the memory of 
Washington ; though, it is true, the memory of 
Hamilton, which concerns us more closely, re- 
mains yet unhonored. 


THIS LOUNGER. 


THE PRESENT SEASON. 

AT a time when we must all give presents, what 
shall we give? What thousands of perplexed 
people wanting to be generous are walking up and 
down all the chief streets in all the chief cities of 
this continent, wondering what on earth they shall 
do. It is rot very difficult to ‘*do” for the chil- 
dren. A wild fascination invests every gift for 
them, and Christmas and New Year's week is a 
time slipped from Fairy land. 

But what shall Brown give Jones and Robinson ? 
Above all, what shall Jones give Mrs. Brown? 
Rings and pins are pretty, but there is something 
very bald and unmitigated in deliberately turning 
a few dollars into jewelry and giving it to a friend. 
It is too much like giving a draft upon the jeweler. 
Somehow it smells of bribery. If Mr. Jones sends 
Mrs. Brown diamond solitaires, for instance, how 
can she ever feel quite free to say and do precisely 
as she wishes and thinks about Mr. Jones ? 

Besides, a gift ought to have something person- 
al and even individual about it. When Lucy 
works Harry a purse or a pair of slippers, she gives 
him something of her own; but when Harry retorts 
with a Cashmere shaw! or an opal pin, he dodges 
the whole thing. Anybody with five hundred or 
a thousand dollars to spare can buy a Cashmere 
shawl. 

And yet, real affection changes the dead lustre 
ef precious stones inte flashes of life ard love, so 
that, perhaps, upon a consideration of all chances 
and circumstances, a man may be permitted to pre- 
sent a woman with jewels. Therefore, Madame, 
please look upon that opal pin as a pretty hint of 
the gleaming, flickering beanty of the modesty 
which holds your lover’s tongue; and upon that 
diamond as the pure, steady light of his love; 
upon the Cashmere shawl as the symbol of his 

* sheltering and adorning sympathy, and upon those 
flowers as speech of which the fragrance is elo- 
quence. 

A good deal may be done in that way. Perhaps 
in the poetic view all the ladies will see how they 
can receive the pretty offerings of the pretty men 
without committing themselves. Let them at 
least summon courage and try. 











MOUNT VERNON. 


Tue Mount Vernon fever is unabated. It rages 
more violently on every side. Tremendous festi- 
vals — fairs — concerts —theatrical matinées—oras 
tions—essays—books—public solicitation—private 
persuasion—the whele popular machinery is in 
motion, the loveliest ladies in the land turning the 
crank, and it will go hard but vast sums of money 
will be cast at the obdurate feet of Mr. John A. 
Washington—whose celebrity will be curious in 
his country’s annals. 

Of course all sensible and shrewd men will agree 
with Mr. Everett that Mr. Washington is not to be 
blamed for doing what every body else in the coun- 
try does—that is, making the best bargain he can. 
Why should we all turn round upon one man—and 
he a poor one—and shout offensively, ‘‘ Now, you 
Sir, are expected to be particularly patriotic, and 
give to your country the home of its greatest citi- 
zen.”’ 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee !” retorts Mr. John A. Washing- 
ton. “You, Sir, merchant in Park Place or Broad- 
way, are expected to be especially Christian, and 
give your goods to those who really need them.” 

Probably the Christian merchant will insist as 
a preliminary to his giving the goods, approved 
indorsed notes at eight months, and six if he can 
getit. As the Christianity, so the Patriotism. 

A great country, reeking with enterprise and 
riches, insisting always that it is every man’s duty 
to get thirty-six inches in the yard, is not a very 
impressive object when it tries to higgle with a 
man for a domain which it professes to consider 
priceless, The truth is, it is easy enough to ar- 
range the matter. Let the country present Mr. 
John A. Washington, out of its profound reverence 
for his ancestor, a half million of dollars. Then 
let Mr. J. A. Washington, from pure patriotism, 
present Mount Vernon to his dear country. 

This has been set forth in the first “ Mount Ver- 
non Paper.” But the distinct question that re- 
mains for every American citizen to ponder is this: 
If it be shabby in Mr. Washington to ask three 
hundred thousand dollars for Mount Vernon, what 
is it in twenty millions of people to have to strug- 
gle so desperately to raise the money for such an 
object ? 





A LECTURE-BUREAU. 

Nor a chest of drawers in which to stow lée- 
tures, but an office to regulate lecture engagements 
and transact the —s correspondence of 
the Lyceum. 

It must come to that at last. It has even been 
proposed ; and might work somewhat in this way: 

The lecturers who are most universally sought 
might say to all their correspondents, ‘ We have 
given Mr. Richard Roe authority to arrange our 
engagements for this season.” They have previ- 
ously furnished Mr. Roe, we will suppose, with a 








memorandum stating what lectures they have— 
how far from home they will go—how often in the 
week they will lecture—how much they expect to 
be paid—at what times they must be able to return 
—and whatever other items may be necessary. 
Upon that basis Mr. Roe corresponds with all the 


Lyceums in the land, and makes a list which he ’ 


submits to the lecturer, who thus finds his enor- 
mous and perplexing correspondence entirely anni- 
hilated, for he can have a printed form to return to 
~—s Lyceum that writes to him, referring it to 

r. Roe. 

This can be done, evidently, only by consent and 
co-operation 8f the leading lecturers. It seems a 
very mechanical arrangement, and yet it need not 
disturb the agreeable personal relations which lec- 
turers now enjoy with the committees when they 
meet, The object of the previous correspondence 
is merely to secure the lecturer: and it matters lit- 
tle whether that is done directly with him or with 
his agent. 

Under what conditions such an agency will be 
arranged it is not easy to say; but the Lycéum 
is now so firmly established in the country and ex- 
tends so rapidly, that something of the kind is be- 
coming inevitable. 

Let any member of a lecture committee, who 
reads this paragraph, only fancy what a luxury it 
would be to be sure of having some kind of a reply 
to letters addressed to the Reverend —— well, any 
body you choose. 





AN ENGLISH LORD UPON AMERICA. 

Some years since an amiable English gentle- 
man, known as Lord Morpeth, made the tour of 
the United States. He was a mild, bland young 
man, and left a pleasant impression upon the soci- 
ety in which he mingled. Returning to his native 
land, he was conspicuous upon benevolent occa- 
sions—filled an office in a liberal Ministry—read 
well-meaning essays upon Pope’s poetry to Me- 
chanics’ Institutes—became Earl of Carlisle by the 
death of his father—was made Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland—traveled in the East, and published his 
“‘ Diary”—and recently at a meeting of the Hull 
Literary and Philosophical Society read a printed 
lecture upon his travels in America, and added to 
it some extemporaneous remarks upon the present 
aspect of this country. 

In those remarks he states that his admiration 
of our public proceedings is not increased by what 
has happened since his visit, and that his favora- 
ble anticipations of our future are not very san- 
guine. 

A mild gentleman, like the Earl of Carlisle, un- 
exceptionable in every aspect of manners and mor- 
als, gives a certain weight to what he says by the 
mere fact of his amiable goodness, And yet there 
are probably very few sagacious observers in this 
country who do not feel that the future was never 
so promising for us as at this moment. For the 
permanence of every country depends upon its 
moral development, and probably our moral edu- 
cation was never more actively progressing than it 
isnow. Itis the difficulty with strangers at a dis- 
tance that they can not understand the relative 
force of symptoms. - 

What, for instance, would the Earl of Carlisle 
have said if he had been followed by an American 
who had stated to the Hull Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society that the Crimean and Indian wars 
had paralyzed the prestige of England by revealing 
the blunders of her military system—that the most 
careful statistics showed the condition of the labor- 
ing classes in England to be deteriorating—and 
that Mr. Bright’s position and the importance as- 
signed to it, indicated a gradual ripening of the 
popular sentiment for essential reforms ? 

The Earl of Carlisle would justly have replied 
that recriminations proved nothing. But might 
the statement not have helped him to see how dif- 
ficult it is to speak intelligently of other countries, 
since he unquestionably would have replied to the 
American that the facts he mentioned were more 
than balanced by other facts favorable to En- 
gland? 

That is precisely the answer made to his Lord- 
ship by the mind of every reflecting wan who reads 
his Lordship’s misgivings about América. 





THE LOUNGER’S LETTER-BOX. 

“New On_eans, December, 1058. 
“Dean Lounerr,—Rumor says we are to have ‘ the 
Princess’ Piccolomini with us sometime this winter. You 
would greatly oblige a legion of your friends here by in- 
forming them what the metropolitan pronunciation of 
that name is. We have it here every thing from ‘ Pick- 

led hominy’ to Peekolomeeny. PRrovinctau.” 


—The name Piccolomini is probably made up 
of piccolo, little; and nomini (pronounced womini), 
men: little men. The emphasis falls upon the 
third syllable, lom—Piccolomini. ‘ Provincial” 
will find this confirmed in Coleridge's translation 
of Schiller’s drama The Piccolomini, in which the 
rhythm of the blank verse requires the emphasis 
upon dom. 





—Ratpn Row ann, Newark, N. J., wishes to 
be supplied with the first twenty-one numbers of 
Harper's Weekly, and ‘* how much would they cost ?” 
Back numbers can be supplied from the beginning 
at five cents each. Thanks for his good wishes. 





" “ December, 1858. 
*“ Dear LouneERr,—Will you, through the columns of 
your Weekly, explain why a cup of water remains in a 
fluid state while in a vessel of water which becomes firm- 
ly frozen ? An Inquirer.” 
—Did an Inquirer ever hear of the famous 
problem proposed to the Academy in Paris, and 
long debated by the members—"‘W hy a living fish 
put into a vessel of water full to the brim would not 
make it overflow?” It is probably for the same rea- 
son that the water in the cup does not freeze. If 
AN InqurrER has never heard the answer, the 
Lounger will be very happy to tell it. 





—James FresuMan, of Boston, having noticed 
the question of James Oldschool about Female 





Hogs, is of opinion that Mr. O. has never taken 
the ‘‘ metropolitan cars, in the afternoon between 
the hours of four and seven, and witnessed the 
means used by the ‘little dears’ to obtain a seat 
after they are occupied.” 


** The following dialogue happened in one of these cars 
within a week past, and may be conciliatory to the wound- 
ed feelings of Mr. O.: 

““* Now, I do declare, Clara, there is not a single seat 
unoccupied !' 

“* Never mind, Mary, go in; some gentleman will un- 
doubtedly give up his te us.’ 

“ Thereupon the twain enter, cach with twenty yards 
more or less crinoline, sweeping their way to the head of 
the car, anxiously looking to find some gentleman with 
whom they may be acquainted, who must from courtesy 
rise and at least offer his seat. Failing in this, they 
commence conversation in a sufficiently audible voice to 
enable all in the car to hear, 

*** Now, Clara, is it not too bad we should have to stand 
all the way out from town? I am eo dreadful tired. I 
have been up and down Washington Street at least a 
dozen times this afternoon, and am completely worn out.’ 

“*Yes, Mary; they should put on more cars, or at 
least adopt some plan that ladies can be seated.’ 

** The conversation is here interrupted by a gentleman, 
who apparently has been on his feet since early morn, 
with, ‘Madam, if you will accept my seat you are wel- 
come to it;' whereupon Miss Clara bounces down into 
the seat, taking care to spread her dress to its utmost di- 
mensions, not even condescending to thank the unlucky 
wight whose heart was too tender to permit a lady to stand 
after she has been gadding all the afternoon for pleasure, 

* Another kind old gent on the other side takes similar 
compassion on her friend. 

“*Now,’ says Mr. James Fresuman, ‘if Mr. O. has 
been so fortunate as not to live in a community where 
the rule is, Ladies first and yourself afterward, a week 
or two's sojourn in this neighborhood will surely intro- 
duce him to as many of his so-styled *‘ Female Hogs" as 
his inclination may wish, and of a much more voracious 
kind than he met at Springficld.'*’ 

The Lounger certainly can not be accused of in- 
sensibility to this subject. How many times has 
he not exhorted ladies who are traveling to remem- 
ber that, although a gentleman must be always a 
gentleman, it is just as incumbent upon a lady to 
be alady. He does not agree with JAMEs Fresu- 
MAN, that it is ‘‘ fortunate” for any man to live in 
a community where the rule is not ‘‘ Ladies first 
and yourself afterward.” But he should think it 
very unfortunate for any gentleman to be thrown 
into the society of women who were not ladies. 
And does any /ady ever take a gentleman's seat 
without thanking him for it? 





—Darpsy, Pa., replying to the Lounger’s note 
to him in regard tg printing as original what some 
one else had written, says: 

‘*I have had but little connection with editors, but 
have, more than once, written editorials in the manner 
in which that one was sent to you; and hence I trust you 
will believe that I had no idea of dishonesty in doing as 
I did.” 

The Lounger was very far from charging delib- 
erate dishonesty upon his correspondent. He stated 
that he could not print what was not his as if it 
were, and that Darpy, upon reflection, would 
doubtless agree with him. 





—W. G. (who gives his name), writing from 
Greenville, Mississippi, says, that upon dealing 
with a large firm, 

‘*T was introduced to one of the clerks in the house to 
have ‘a drink,’ and I soon found it was a standing custom 
to hire a person to do the drinking, and thus, while mak- 
ing himself very social, to keep the trade together. I 
merely make this observation, thinking it may be inter- 
esting to many of your readers. I can vouch for its cor- 
rectness."" 


Such attentions are not altogether unknown in 
New York, although it is not always the same 
clerk who offers every kind of civility. The secret 
history of the dry-goods trade in New York would 
be a curious revelation. 





The Lounger regrets that his constant engage- 
ments on the eastern side of the Mississippi prevent 
his accepting the following invitation which he re- 
ceived some time since : 


GRAND BUFFALO HUNT. 
Lecomrpron, K, T , 1858. 
To tus Lovunern,—The Compliments of the Officers 
and Members of Company B, of the Arrapaho District, 
are extended to = and your presence in propria per- 
sone Pp K. T., on the —— —— 
next, properly ach and equipped din d with 
the following order) for active service in the Southwest- 
ern portion of said Arrapaho District, for the purpose of, 
engaging in a 
GRAND BUFFALO HUNT. 
Samvuet Wacken, Captain. 
(Shawnee Chief.) Jounny Loneratt, lst Lieut. 
Hanp. Pernrxix, 2d Lieut. 
(Delaware Chief.) Squrenprury, 8d Lieut. 
F. F. Bruner, Commissary. 
(Shawnee Indian.) Doctor Guey-rres, Surgeon, 











ATTENTION, COMPANY B! 
Of the Arrapaho District. 

You are ordered to meet at the rendezvous of the com- 
pany—fully mounted and equipped for active service— 
on the —— —— next. Each member is ordered to pro- 
vide himself with 21 days’ rations, and general camp 
Equipage—1 Sharp's Rifle; 1 eight-inch Colt's Revolv- 
er; 1 Bowie-knife; 200 rounds rifle-ball cartridge; 200 
rounds revolver cartridge, and 56 gills pure spirits in tin 
eanteens. 

Baggage- Wagons will bo provided by the Commissary. 

By Order of the Captain, 
Jonny Caxs (Shawnee Chief), 
Orderly Sergeant and Interpreter. 

LecompTos, K. T., 1858. . 





Partapetrata, December, 1858. 
“*Dean Locnors,—Will you please tell me where I 
ean find the inclosed lines, which I heard quoted in a 
speech, but the orator did not know where he had found 
them ? 
“*You must either soar or stoop, 
Fall or triumph, stand or droop; 
You must either serve or govern, 
Must be slave or must be sovereign; 
Must, in fine, be block or wedge, 
Must be anvil or be sledge.’ 
“Truly yours, 
“5 





FINANCIAJ, AND COMMERCIAL. 


Franx.in Squanrn, Friday, Dec. 24, 1858. 

The week which ends this day (to-morrow being Christ- 
mas) has been a dull one in and fi cial 
circles, People generally seem disinclined to enter into 
new they want to see 
how the. spring trade will open, men of money, because 
they prefer to await the award of the new loan. Money 
is unchanged in value: Joans are made on call at 4, and 
the best endorsed paper is done at the same rate, if it has 
less than 90 days to run; longer paper, same grade, at 5. 
Exchange on Europe is very firm at 109% for bankers’ 
sterling, and 5.124 @ 5.15 for franes. 

Stocks have been dull throughout the week, and the 
Western Railroad shares —chiefly Illinois Central, Ga- 
lena, and Rock Island—are lower. Until the earnings 
increase, a decline in the value of these shares must be 
expected. het” 











WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New Yoru, Friday, Dec. 24, 1858. 
Tue Wholesale Produce Markets were quiet @ 
week for the leading kinds of Breadstu oft. — 
however, were light, and Seeaecms tate ~~ ~# no dispo- 


fair — at oe Lea rates... 0 mevenane in Pro- 
visions were extensive, and Hog Products favor sellers 

.-Fish, Hay, Hemp, Seeds, Naval Stores, and Oils 
were moderately dealt in....Tobacco and Wool were 
more sought after. Prices of the latter were on the ad- 
vance....The Dry Goods trade has been devoid of aa 
mation, and is likely to continue so for a few weeks. . . 
We append a revised list of the closing quotations for the 
leading articles: 


a 
~ 


Cotton, oT pene A 
Mess Pork, per barrel.......csess.ee 
Prime Pork, per barrel...........-... 1 
Country Mess Beef, ae... ° 
fet geet eer cecccccce 

Lard, per pound.......... eecee 
State Butter, per pound.......... coe 
Western Butter, per pound.......... 


2a 
Say 


1 


Unsound State Flour, per bbl....... ++ $370 $4 20 
Superfine to extra State, per barrel... 495 5 26 
Superfine to fancy Western, per barrel 440 500 
Extra Western, per barrel............ 500 850 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 580 1% 
Extra Canadian, per barrel......... 525 6380 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel . 475 815 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl. 895 410 
Corn Meal, per Ho cccccccescccoce SED 400 
White Wheat, per bushel...... sesso 3 160 
Red Wheat, per bushel .............. 66 128 
Mixed Western Corn, per bushel . ° 15 T6t 
Rye, per bushel .......... Cveceseoce hy | 7 
Barley, per bushel.......... eoccccese TO 92} 
Western Oats, per bushel . esccce 6S 56 
State Oats, per bushel........-... 4s 1 
Jersey and Penn. i Der bushel.... 45 48 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 43 45 
12% 
812) 





ais 
* 






New Orleans Sugar, per pound . . 
New Orleans Molasses, 
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~ 
~ 
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Crude Turpentine, per eee 
Spirits Turpentine, per eecees ° 
Car, per barrel......... oees 
tommon Rosin, per 310) pounds . esceee 
U inseed Oil, per gallon. 
Kentucky Tebacco, per poms edecces 

Seed Leaf Tobacco 
American Fleece Wool, per pound. coe 
“ Pulled Wool . 


The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were firmer 
for Beeves, the demand for which was good..., Miith 
Cows were sparingly sought after....Veal Calves were 
searce and dearer....Sheep and Lambs were in light 
supply, and held higher, but were not active.... 


Heanteses 


oso oo 
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Swine were in fair request....The ‘revelpts of 
Live Stock during each of the last two weeks compare 
as follows: 
Weekending Wi toms 
Dec. 5. “4 Se. 
Beeves..... a rey 
Milch Cows 187 
Veal Calves.... 82T 
Sheep and Lambs. 8,497 
BwIMS.ccececesevece 14,804 





The range of prices according to the actual eales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follower: 





Poor to premium Reeves, per pound.. $ 6}@ $ 13 
Common to ex, Milch Cows, per wns 2 00 65 00 
Veal Calves, per pound ............ ° 4b T 
Sheep and Lambs, per head... - 2% 6 00 
“ per pound .. pcnaeate 7 1%) 
Live Swine, per pound......++++++. he St 6% 
 ™ aie Sess osaces ° 6+ t 
Roasting Pigs, GIR. ccccnancssgtannes 100 200 


The Country Produce Markets were more active for 
Poultry, but rather quict for most other articles. 


Wnovrsa.e Prices ovTatnep BY Propvucens at WaAsn- 
INGTON MARKET. 










Apples, new, per barrel $2009 @$500 

Grapes, per pound... 122 @ 18 

Chestnute, per bushel. .... .-. 800 @ 875 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel ............+ 200 @ 225 

Peanuts, per bushel ...........- eevee 100 @ 170 

Beans, per bushel ...........0+++- ous $ 1% ° 

Potatoes, per barrel .......... dostcon ae 225 

Potatoes, sweet, per barrel. . cones SO $ 400 

arrel 200 8 2 

6 @ 8T 

100 @ 12 

100 $ 12% 

200 500 

100 @ 1% 

70 @ 1600 

> 600 @ 1000 

Celery, table, per dozen bunches ..... ™% @ 100 
Celery, Soup, per dozen bunches. .... 15 @ 20 
Garlic, per 100 bunches, ............+ 400 @ 500 
Cauliflowers, per 100 ,...........+0+5 250 @ 500 
— per 100 bunches............ - 1% @ 200 
gem, NoY . and N. J., per dozen . 26 25 

Fees: Westen, per dozen ...... nave 23 
Chickens, per pair........... sbecoses 0 @ 2b 
Fowls, per pound, .......++0+eesee0+ . 7@e 10 
Fowls, per pair............ ecceceve - “@ 79 
Geese, per pound...... ee erccccccvces 8 @ 13 
Turkeys, per pound......... occcewene »@ 18 
Wild Turkeys, each ......-...++++++ 200 @ 300 
Ducks, r pound,...... dbGesqccceeve ll @ 14 
Biack, Per PAIP...-..eereeeeee 37 @ 50 

4 widgeon, per pair....... Gelso, ee 50 
“wood, per pair....... eccccee 37 @ 50 
Pigeons, per dozen ........- ecccccee 1590 @ = 
oodeock, per dozen........ secetibuaheal 8300 @ 3850 
Partridge, per pair.........+++- a Ff | 68 
Snipe, Brant, per dozen ......-.++++- 8 @ 15 
Plover, per dozen, .........+++ coeeee 17% @ 200 
Rabbits, per pair ..........6seeeeee % @ 8T 
Squirrels, each. .....-0..-eeeeeeeeere 38 @ 5 
Venison, per pound...... penseoecsens 7@ 10 
Bear's Meat, per pound .......++-+++ 10 @ 13 
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PREACHING IN THE ACADEMY OF MU- 
gIc, AND IN ST. PAUL'S, LONDON. 


We give this week two illustrations—one the 
most remarkable religious assembly perhaps ever 
convened in America; the other, a similar scene in 
England. 

The great religions movement of the year 1858 
is net to be overlooked by the man of the world. 
Religion has been and will be the pioneer of civ- 
jlization, and at this moment is the mightiest in- 
strument in filling the lands of barbarism with 
knowledge and social happiness. 

This moral awakening that has pervaded our 
own and other cities during the past year, has ar- 
rested the attention of thoughtful men in all parts 
of the world. 

A few weeks ago it was proposed by some benev- 
olent gentlemen in this city to open the Academy 
of Music for religious worship. This edifice stands 
on the corner of Irving Place and Fourteenth 
Street, near Union Square, in the heart of the pop- 
ulation of New York. . It isthe most spacious and 
magnificent building in the United States, seating 
more than four thousand people, and in its decora- 
tions is not excelled by the most splendid opera- 
houses in the Old World. 

To take a lease of such a building was a bold con- 
ception. Would the people come to hear preaching 
in atheatre? Would they come in sufficient num- 
bers to fill the house? How would the funds be 
raised to defray the enormous expenses of such an 
undertaking ? But, more than all, would the pas- 
tors of the city, in addition to their usual labors, 
give their services to sustain these meetings every 
Sunday night? It was.a great experiment. The 
house was hired for six nights. It was opened en 
the evening of November 21, 1858, in the midst of a 
tremendous sterm of rain, hail, and snow. In spite of 
the weather an audience of three or four thousand 
people were in the Academy before the hour for serv- 
ice to begin. The Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D., 
of the Old School Presbyterian Church, preached 
the sermon. It was powerful and persuasive, and 
made a deep impression. The next Sabbath even- 
ing it stormed again, and as large an audience as- 
sembled, when the Rev. William Adams, D.D., of 
the New School Presbyterian Church, preached a 
graphic and startling sermon, which was heard 
with the deepest interest. Again, on the third 
Sabbath, the weather was unfavorable, but uvt so 
bad as before, and the vast building was thronged 
in every seat, passage, aisle, and corridor; and 
thousands made vain attempts to get in. Rev. Dr. 
Bethune, of the Reformed Dutch Church, preached 
a sermon of great eloquence and power. On the 
12th of December the Rev. Dr. Durbin, of the 
Methodist Church, delivered a stirring and power- 
ful discourse to an immense audience; and on the 
19th, Rev. Dr. Hague, of the Baptist Church, oc- 
cupied the temporary pulpit. The samme crowding 
assemblies filled the building eack successive night, 
and will continte to do so. 

Among the crowds we noticed a great many of 
the class for whom the idea was especially design- 
ed. One gentleman near us, of remarkably intel- 
ligent appearance, had evidently not sufficient ex- 
perience in church-going to know that they sang 
hymas, for he asked an explanation of the printed 
hymns in the most naive style; and was intensely 
astonished at the performance when the audience 
sang, with one voice, a grand old psalm. The con- 
gregational niusic, led by a precentor on the plat- 
form, is one of the features of the meetings, and a 
grand feature. 

In this immense crowd, filling the sweeping cir- 
cles of the great hall, the mind of one who stands 
on the stage, and looks up to the tiers on tiers of 
heads, can nét fail to turn rapidly from the scene, 
from the thousands who hang on the lips of the 
speaker who dispenses the words of truth, to those 
remote ages when, in such theatres, crowds gath- 
ered even so to look on the pains and passions of 
martyrs in the area-—holy men, whose blood cried 
from the ground to the insane mobs of fair women 
and blood-thirsty men that gazed on their suffer- 
ings. 

The success of the experiment has been abund- 
ant. It ean not fail to do vast good. It may be— 
why should it nof“bs?—the first step in a great 
moral and religiohs reformation in our city. If 
Presbyterians and Methodists and Baptists and 
Congregationalists can thus unite in preaching the 
truth, what is to forbid hereafter a closer union 
among Christians of all denominations in the great 
work in which all are engaged? We hope great 
things from these Academy of Music meetings ; 
and we know no subject of illustration for our col- 
umns more worthy of preservation. This is one 
of the great movements of the age. 

It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that a re- 
ligious demonstration of this vast character should 
meet with sneers or open opposition from men of 
the world; and hence the circulation.of state- 
ments that the collections taken up are more than 
the expenses, and that the meetings are money- 
making. This is wholly erroneous. The collec- 
tion has in no instance paid the evening’s ex- 

-penses, and it has frequently been less than one 
half of the cost. The large deficiency is made up 
from the private purses of certain distinguished 
Christian philanthropists; and it is the intention 
of these gentlemen to keep the house open for 
preaching every Sunday evening this winter. 

The peculiarity of the corresponding religious 
service at St. Paul’s, in London, is, that though 
that edifice has for two centuries been the greatest 
church in England, divine service had never been 
performed there until the occasion which we now 
illustrate. Service has from time to time—with 
some regularity, we believe, lately—been perform- 
ed in the choir; it has been described as *‘a little 
faint tinkling going on at the extremity of a re- 
mote corner of the building, or coming from a sub- 
terranean vault.” Of course no one ever attend- 
ed. People went to St. Paul’s when Nelson and 
Wellington were buried ; and strangers went to see 
it as one of the great wonders of London. During 
the Great Exhibitions, vespers were occasionally 


sung there. But as a “house of God” St. Paul’s 
has never been practically used until within the 
past month. A few weeks ago some prominent 
members of the Church of England proposed, as a 
novelty, to turn to good account the grand cathe- 
drals of the British metropolis, and St. Paul's was 
selected as the site of the first experiment. It was 
perfectly successful. In the language of a reporter 
who was present, 

“Not half the throng round the western entrance of 
the church-yard could be admitted. By six o'clock the 
upper part of Ludgate Hill was blocked up by a mass of 
disappointed expect ; for the cathedral was even then 
full to the utmost number the seats provided (about 3000) 
would accommodate. According to a very wholesome 
regulation, the doors were closed as soon as all the seats 
were appropriated; but this closing of the doors gave 
great offense to many among the excluded crowd. The 
congregation was by no means a fashionable one. It 
consisted mainly of the lower middle classes and of 
working men. Few women were present, comparatively 
speaking. 

“ The choir, greatly augmented for the occasion, num- 
bered £00 voices, divided into 200 trebles and altos, 150 
tenors, and 150 basses. So immense is the space, that 
even this great body of sound was not more than suf- 
ficient to fill it. The congregation joined in the Old 
Hundredth Psalm, which was sung after the third Col- 
lect, and it was the grandest and most effective piece of 
the musical portion of the service. 

“The sermon was by the Bishop of London, 
on the 7th verse of the 1st chapter of the Ist Epistle to 
the Corinthians: * Waiting for the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ His discourse lasted nearly an hour, and 
was delivered without any assistance from notes. The 
service concluded with the 104th Psalm, in which the 
whole congregation again joined.” 








THE OLD YEAR IS DYING. 
BY CHARLES STEWART. 
I. 
Dear frienas 4 year is going down 
The stairs tu. lead to death: 
His white shroud .rails along the ground— 
Frore white and fact his breath. 


IL. 
I wade the snowy hill, and wait 
To watch the sunset, while 
It lights his cold and pallid face 
With one calm, dying smile. 
Til. 
Old year! of Time thou art the gem 
Eternity hath won ; 
Thy white brow bears the diadem 
Of duty nobly done. 
IV. 
How much of Truth hast thou redeemed 
From Error’s dark domain! 
How hath the earth with blessings teemed 
To teach and entertain! 
Vv. 
This year God called my sister dear, 
And clasped her pure, white hand; 
But I will bless it as the year 
She joined the angel band! 
VI. 
Along the galleries of the wood 
The gusts of winter blow; 
And tales that tell of solitude 
Float o’er the realms of snow. 
VII. 
The kindling stars look from the skies 
Upon our weary lot, 
Like kind and tear-bright angel cyes 
Of friends we have forgot. - 
VIL 
Pale fingers weave thy winding-sheet, 
Old year! too soon thy knell 
The moments fetch with flying fect— 
The clock strikes one !—Farewell! 





LITERARY. 


Tue Hox. Joseru Howr is better known in 
Canada and Nova Scotia than in the States, but he 
is far from being unknown among us, especially 
by those who took an interest in the progress of 
freedom and free principles in Canada twenty 
years ago. Two volumes of bis SpeecuEs AND 
Postic Lerrers, published by Jewett & Co., 
Boston, will be received as one of the most valua- 
ble contributions to historical literature, especially 
relating to North American colonial history dar- 
ing the past quarter of a century. Mr. Howe was 
the son of a printer, and himself a practical print- 
er in his father’s office, at Halifax, during his boy- 
hood. He succeeded to the preprietorship of a 
newspaper, and in that business became prominent 
in politics. But it was not till Halifax got to be 
very much as New York is now—intolerable on 
account of the rascality of its officials—that Mr. 
Howe came before the public as an orator. He 
charged the magistracy with pecaulation and oth- 
er high crimes and misdemeanors, was indicted 
and brought to trial, defended himself in a brill- 
iant speech, and was triumphantly acquitted and 
carried home on the shoulders of a shouting popu- 
lace. On reading this first speech of Mr. Howe 
we can not avoid the wish that he could try his 
Junius-like powers in this sink of official iniquity. 
This was the commencement of a career that has 
been eminently distinguished, and of which the 
prominent successes are preserved in these pages. 
As a record of parliamentary eloquence, and of 
keen political foresight in general; we presume no 
book can be found more interesting and instruct- 
ive. It is especially to be commended to Cana- 
dian circulation, where the reputation of the distin- 
guished author is as wide as the country. 

‘Tuer SoctaB tr, or One Thousand and One Home 





Ainusements, is the title of a capital book publish- 





ed by Dick & Fitzgerald, which gives to the young 
people what they are always wanting—new games 
for the parlor, and instructions how to play them, 


with acting proverbs, charades, puzzles, and all 


sorts of time-killing employments for winter even- 
ings aud summer resorts. We know some-smull 
folks that will make much of this book. 

Voices From THE S1Lent Lanp, isa collection 
of selected poems and prose extracts, relating 
chiefly to the future life. It will find many wel~ 
comes among the afflicted, who abound in all homes 
and houses. (Published by Jewett & Co.) 

Jewett & Co. also publisk two small volumes. 
The first is a well-arranged history of the Srruc- 
GLEs oF TUE Earvy CuristiAns, carefully writ- 
ten by one who understands his subject, giving a 
sketch of the martyrdoms through which so many 
achieved salvation in the first years of the Chris- 
tian era. ‘The book is introduced by Rev. Dr. 
Huntington. The second is Tur Psrstan F1ow- 
ER; a Memoir of Judith Grant Perkins, of Orvo- 
miah, Persia, who was a daughter of Dr. Justin 
Perkins, the first Misssionary to the Nestorians. 
This is a new edition of a very interesting and 
popular biography, which is, in fact, a touching 
account of Missionary life. : 

We have a delicious little book from Ticknor & 
Fields, unimpeachable in beauty of piper and ty pog- 
raphy, for Curistuas Hours, which is its title. 
Nor do the contents belie the external promise. It 
is a quiet, gentle, and graceful story, that reaches 
the heart, with lessons for Christmas times, 

Sheldon & Blakeman publish Buixp Bartimevs, 
by Rev. W. J. Hoge, of Virginia, one of the most 
eloquent clergymen in America. The book con- 
tains a series of lessons to be learned from the story 
of the blind man healed by Christ. ‘These lessons 
the author delivered in the form of sermons, but 
they make none the tess a book of rare eloquence 
and interest. 

The same house (Sheldon, Blakeman, & Cc.) pub- 
lish another book by another Virginia clergyman. 
Tue Livine Episr ie, by Rev. Cornelius Tyree, is 
a series of chapters on the development of Chris- 
tian life, and the duty of Christians to seck ad- 
vancement in character, as well as to show the 
world whose and what they are. The author's 
style is clear, forcible, and attractive, and the book 
abounds in truths simply and strongly enforced. 

From Ticknor & Fields we have ‘tHornDAL¥, 
ork THE CONFLICT OF Oprnrions—a book about 
which much has been said of many sorts. The au- 
thor is supposed to be one Thorndale, an English- 
man, who dying by inches, of consumption, at Na- 
ples, writes from day to day in a journal, or rather 
in a blank book, all kinds of philosophical specula- 
tions, whims, *sense and nonsense, mingled with 
personal reminiscences that are really exquisite 
pictures sometimes ; and at length his friend Clar- 
ence, a hopeful philosopher, or a piilo-opher of 
Hope, comes along and fills the remaining pages 
with the Confession of Faith of a Utopian. The 
book is a strange medley ; yet fora thoughtful man 
is not unreadable, little by little, now a little and 
then a little. But te read it deliberately, or to 
pronounce an opinion (that is an opinion) on it 
within three months after getting the book is mor- 
ally impossible. 

We have received from M. W. Dodd Dr. Spring’s 
two sermons, one the last preached in the Old Brick 
Church, the other the first preached in the new 
church, They contain valuable historical matter, 
and are interesting documents. By-the-way, the 
Mosque of Omar does not stand on Mount Zion, as 
Dr. Spring, in common with many other clergy- 
men, appears to think, but does stand on Mount 
Moriah. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
CONGRESS, 

On Monday, 20th, in the Senate, after the presentation 
of several memorials, the Senate voted to adjourn over 
from the 28d inst. to the 4th of January, for the holi- 
days. A bill was introduced by Mr. Rice, of Minnesota, 
which was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
‘Ferritories, to organize the Territory of Dacotah. Mr. 
Crittenden gave notice that he would call up the French 
Spoliation Bill on the 6th of January. The Pacific Rail- 
road Bill then came up as the order of the day, and oc- 
eupied attention until the adjournment. A substitute 
was offered by Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, leaving 
the selection of the route to two engineers to be appoint- 
ed by the President. Mr. Polk's amendment relative to 
the location of the road was voted down. An amend- 
ment, offered by Mr. Foster, of Maine, that the road 
should be built exclusively of American iron, elicited a 
a but was finally carried by year, 25; 
nays, 23. Mr. Rice, of Minnesota, then spoke at length 
in advocacy of his Pacific Railroad Bill, introduced last 
week.——In the House, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, on motion of Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, were in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making an 
appropriation for the eighth census. The bill granting 
pensions to soldiers of the War ef 1812 was considered 
in Committee of the Whole, but without any conclusion. 
Mr. Phillips, of Pennsylvania, gave notice of his inten- 
tion to introduce a Tariff Bill. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was requested, on motion of Mr. Stanton, of 
Uhio, to furnish a statement of the value of the imports 
and exports between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain and France for the years 1853, 1854, 1805, 1856, and 
1857. The House agreed to the Senate's resolution to 
adjourn over for the holidays. 

In the Senate, on Tuesday, December 21, the Bill for 
the Improvement of the St. Clair Flats was passed by 29 
to 22. The Pacifie Railroad question was teken up and 
debated by Senators Seward, Ward, and Wilson. Reso- 
Intions were ad calling for correspondence between 
Commodore Paulding and the Government of Nicaragua ; 
inquiring whether any land can be had in New York 
harbor for revenue purposes; inquiring respecting the 
rights of British subjects in Oregon. The new Senate 
Chamber was reported as likely to be ready for occupa- 
tion on 4th January. A bill was passed advancing $2500 
to Hiram Powers for sculpture-——In the House, per- 
mission was denied to Mr. Kellogg to introduce a reso- 
lution directing the Committee on Territories to report 
a bill for the election of Territorial officers by the people, 
ete. A bill was introduced by Mr. Cavanagh for the or- 
ganization of Dacotah. The Pension Bill was taken np, 
and several amendments proposed, discussed, and voted 
upon. An amendment of Mr. Savage, of Tennessee, was 
finally agreed to. This gives pensions to all who served 
sixty days or more, or were engaged in the actual war of 
1812 or during that period. The benefits of the act are 
extended to the Marine Corps. In the event of the death 
of a pensicner, his widow is to receive the pension during 
her natural life. ‘The pensions are graduated as follows; 
For twelve months’ service and upward, $96; for six 
months and upward, not twelve months, $75; and for 





sixty days and upward, not exceeding six months $50 
per annum, ; 

On Wednesday, 22d, in the Senate, petitions praying 
for protection to American industry were presented by 
Senators Seward and Cameron. Senator Seward intro- 
duced a .for the Removal of the United States Ware- 
houses | ~ ae Bend 
resolation calling fer correspondence which | 
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iddings, ~ Phelps, © Taylor, Mo: i 
Washburne (of Tilivale).” "Phe Inteuia Porte. Bill was 
then passed. Mr. Morris gave-notice of a bill to lay ad- 
ditional duties on imports. Mr,. Davis asked, but did 
not obtain, leave to introduce a resolution authorizing 
the President to take possession of Cuba until our dis. 
putes with Spain are settled, 

_ On Thursday, in the Senate, a bill was introduced by 
Senator Crittenden to regulate the election of United 
States Senators. Senator Stuart brought up the Agri- 
cultural College Bill, which passed the House in April 
last; but the Senate refused to take it up by 28 to 20. 
A pension of $30 a month was granted to the widow of 
Colonel Turnbull, by 26 to 28, after remarks by Senators 
Davis and Houston.—1In the House, a bill altering 
the tariff was introduced by Mr. Comins, and referred. 
Messrs. Ritchie and Morris tried, unsuccessfully, to intro- 
duce protective resolutions. Various resolutions were 
introduced, among others one to repeal the Act debasing 
the silver coinage; and a large number of bills were in- 
troduced and referred, among others, one by Mr. Lester 
to authorize the people of the Territories toelect all their 
officers ; another by Mr. Bingham to repeul the English 
Kansas Act; another by Mr. Morris to admit sugar and 
salt free of duty; a Homestead Bill by Mr. Ferguson, 
ete. Both Houses adjourned to 4th January. 


THE, SENATE OPENED BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PRIEST, 

The Catholie priest who opened the Senate with pray- 
er on 23d was Father Boyle, of St. Patrick's Church, this 
city. The Senate was full of priests in the dress of sur- 
plice and cassock. It is the first occasion since the found- 
ation of the Government that the entire vestments of the 
Romish clergy have been scen in either chamber. The 
Reverend Father read from the breviary Bishop Carroll's 
prayer for those in authority. The Chamber happened 
to be crowded, and much interest and curiosity was man- 
ifested, with every appearance of devotion in the Sen- 
ators and spectators, 

NEW INDIANA SENATORS, 

The Indiana Legislature have chosen Harry 8. Lane 
and William M. M‘Carty, Republicans, United States 
Senators. They will contest the claim of Messrs. Bright 
and Fitch, Democrats, to the seats they now hold, 

RESTORATION OF DROPPED OFFICERS, 

The President has nominated to the Senate, in Exee- 
utive Session, thirty-five out of the fifty-eight cases of 
officers retired by the Naval Board, referred to him for 
his decision, The President, in making the nomina- 
tions, took occasion to express his regret that Commo- 
dore Stewart was not one of the number, but, inasmuch 
as that officer did not submit his case to the Courts of 
Inquiry, he did not come within the action of the law 
under which the nominations were made. A resolution, 
however, in favor of the Commodore's restoration, was 
introduced by Mr. Hale. 

THE ‘* WANDERER” CASE. 

The Savannah Republican says: * ‘The Government 
has instituted energetic measures for the vindication of 
the lawsin this case. It has employed Judge Henry R. 
Jackson ‘as associate counsel, who, with its very efficient 
District Attorney, is now engaged in a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the investigation. 

“The judicial investigation of the case commenced 
on Saturday last before Judge Charles J. Henry, United 
States Commissioner. The prisoners, Brown, Rajesta, 
and Agnirvi, who were arrested some days ago as part 
of the crew of the Wanderer, or such other vessel as may 
have brought over the slaves, were brought up for exam- 
ination. Messrs. Ganahl, District Attorney, and Henry 
R. Jackson, Esq., appeared for the ‘prosecution, and 
Mesers. Lloyd and Owens for the defendants. . But two 
witnesses were examined — Dr. Hazlehurst, of Brunz- 
wick, arid Collector Mabry, of the port of Darien. Our 
reporter was present during the examination, but it has 
been deemed by others most prudent net to publish the 
testimony at present. We may briefly state that Dr. H. 
swore tut he had been sent to make a professional visit 
to the negroes while they were encamped on Jeckyl I«l- 
and; that he saw them; that they appeared to be Afri- 
cans of fresh importation, being wholly unable to speak 
or comprehend the English language. 

** After the testimony was received the prisoners were 
remanded to jail to await a further examination. A 
large number of witnesses have been subpenaed at vari- 
ous poitits along the coast, and in the interior, and the 
proceedings are likely to occupy the Commissioner, from 
time to time, for several weeks to come. 

** It is now pretty generally believed that the Wander- 
er, which is a very small vessel, brought over no slaves, 
but wassimply a consort or decoy on the passage, and 
was used for landing the cargo from the main ship, which 
remained out at sea, and was scuttled as soon as her 
freight was discharged." 

EXECUTION OF A MURDERER, 

We read in the Cincinnati Gazette: ** One of the most 
painful scenes which has ever come within our experience 
was witMessed at the execution of Albert Myers for the 
murder of Bartlett Neville (both formerly convicts in the 
Penitentiary) at Columbus. It was one of those scenes 
which serves for the remembrance of a lifetime, and 
which no newspaper description can paint with the same 
coioring with which it struck the mind of the spectator. 

“On the 29th of May last, Myers, who was sentenced 
to three'years’ imprisonment for horse-stealing in Clark 
county, without any apparent cause seized an axe that 
happened to be lying in the yard and literally beat out 
the brains of his fellow-convict Neville, who was under a 
three years’ sentence for horse-stealing in Athens county. 
Myers was convicted in September, 1857, and Neville in 
September, 1558. 

“From the time of the commission of the murder, 
Myers exhibited the utmost indifference as to his fate, fre- 
quently telling those who called upon him to ‘hang him 
and be d—d;* adding, with an air of determined bravado, 
‘LU fll the entire bull full 

“The ministers of the gospel who offered him the con- 
solations of religion he spurned from his cell with oaths 
that shocked the strongest nerves, or would tell them, as 
on one occasion, ‘If you want to pray, pitch in, and pra 
like hl! i _ 

* He expressed himself entirely ready to meet his fate 
—said he would be hung ‘ without a murmur or a_groan’ 
—and even assisted in adjusting the white shroud about 
his person with an air of sang froid that was probably 
never before surpassed on any sintilar occasion. 


THE ROPE. 


* The fatal rope was then placed around his neck, and 
he stepped forth from his cell, and ascended the stairs to 
the main hall of the jail with a light free step, as though 
he was, in fact, going to a festival rather than the tomb. 

** Myers ascended the steps, twelve in number, to the 

latform without assistance or showing the least feeling. 
When the Sheriff and his Deputy led the condemned for- 
ward upon the fatal drop, and as the former ascended to 
fasten the rope to the beam, Myers took hold of the rope, 
and addressing the twenty or thirty persons in the yard 
below him, remarked, in a light, jocose way, ‘If I can 
hold on to this I think I can save myself yet!’ 

“ Not a muscle of his features moved, and his eye glared 
as brightly and steadily upon the upturned faces as though 
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actor in the painful scene. While the Sheriff was still 
engaged in adjusting the rope, Myers again addressed 
the crowd as follows: 

**You can hang me when every thingisclear. I wish 
ou all a safe journey sometime through the wilderness, 
y J—s Ch—st!’ 

“The tone and manner and language of the hardened 

criminal caused a shudder of horror among the spectators, 

“He threw an apple and an orange to the ground be- 

low, and poh =P in a loud voice, ‘Pick them up, you 
G—d d—d rascals." And with the most stoical indiffer- 
ence he continued togaze with unflinching eye upon those 
below him, 





THE LAST SCENE. 


“ At the conclusion ef the prayer the prisoner exhibit- 
ed the only emotion which had been discovered through- 
out the solemn preparations tlius fay, and that was but 
light. He said: 

***T had no correct idea of when I was to be hung. I 
have no chance to reflect. I would like the privilege of 
two weeks longer to reflect. I had no lawyer, or any 
body else, to do thing for me. If I can have that 
time I can do something for myself. If not, I suppose I 
must go." 

“*At the conclusion of his remarks the Sheriff re- 
moved the hat from the head of Myers, and placed the 
white cap over his face, when Rev. Mr. Warner asked: 

** * Myers, do you die in the faith of Jesus Christ ” 

“ He replied, ‘I have nothing to say to you." 

** After waiting a minate, at f past_twelve o'clock 
the Sheriff gave the lever a slight jerk, the springs sup- 
porting the drop gave way, and the body fell nearly five 
feet. 


** Myers was about thirty-five years of age, five feet 
four or five inches high, and weighed, perhaps, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds. From some cause his hair 
seemed to have grown prematurely gray, which gave 
him the &ppearance of being much older than he really 
was."’ 

AN UNNATURAL FATHER. 


The Boston Traveller gives entire the will of Augustus 
Thorndyke, who left an estate of about half a million 
dollars. It has before been briefly stated that a daugh- 
ter of deceased offended her father by marrying against 
his will, she being at the time twenty-seven, and ever 
since hé has evinced his hostility to this daughter, re- 
pulsing her from his bedside on the occasion of his last 
sickness. This will—of great length, and in the hand- 
writing of the deceased—has the deliberate design exhib- 
ited in every page, and in almost every paragraph, to cut 
off this child from any participation in his accumulated 
wealth. It is abselutely terrifying to observe the careful 
malignity with which, throughout the document, he 
provides for the carrying out of his demoniacal purpose. 

The mother is forbidden to give aid to the child of her 
love; the brothers and sisters are debarred from the ex- 
ercise of their fraternal affection ; all who are named in 
the will are subject to the same penalties. Old Harvard 
has a donation of twenty thousand dollars for a Profess- 
orship of Music, but with like provisions if a copper 
should go to aid the proscribed couple or their children. 
A pittance of four hundred dollars per annum, to save 
the law, is alone awarded to the discarded ones. His 
wife is liberally provided for, but only on condition that 
she remain a widow. A pew is left to her in Trinity 
Church, but with liberty to sell it and purchase in any 
other church, if she may desire it. On that point a lib- 
erality is apparent not manifest in other portions of the 
will. 

The wife of the deceased is now absent from the coun- 
try. She is, however, upon her return from Europe, and 
upon her arrival the question of probate will be decided. 


HOW A STORE-KEEPER WAS CHEATED. 


A “lady” was detected a few days since in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in pocketing a package of gloves in a store, 
When charged with the theft she burst into tears and 
tendered a $20 bill in payment, The merchant took but 
$5 and gave her $15 change, but on counting the cash at 
night that $20 bill was found to be a counterfeit. “ Phan- 
cy the phelinks’’ of that store-keeper. 

PERSONAL. 

Ex-President Pierce proposes to pass the winter at Na- 
les and the island of Capri, and in the spring to visit 
Rome, Mrs. Pierce is still an invalid. 

Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, of Boston, has made the follow- 

ing protest against being taxed without being represent- 
ed: 


“To Frepericx U. Tracy, Treasurer, and the Assess- 
ors and other Authorities of the city of Boston, and the 
Citizens generally, and the Legislature in particular: 
‘** Every year since 1852 I have, on payment of my tax- 

es, protested against the injustice of governing woman 

without her ‘ t,” o pelling her to submit to 

‘taxation without representation,’ and I again repeat my 

protest. 

“The position of woman in our republic will yet be 
presented before our eourts, and this of compulsory tax- 
ation must be met. 

‘“* When our fathers protested against the enforcement 
of the Stamp Act, they were answered by Great Britain 
that they were virtually represented. What was their 
historic reply? Woman protests now against the like 
injustice, and received a like answer. History will record 
her triumph also, for the principles of the two protests 
are identical, and the victory of the one is prophetic of 
the other. 
“ All which is respectfully submitted, 

“ Hangier K. Hot. 

“ No. 32 GREEN STREET, BosTox, December 6, 1558.” 

It is reported that Mr. Mowbray Morris, general man- 
ager of the Loudon Times, was recently twice tlogged 
in London, by a Mr. Capron, who charged him with im- 
proper attentions to his wife. 

The St. Paul Pioneer of the 7th ultimo says: “ The 
rumor that Lords Grosvenor, Cavendish, and Mr. Ash- 
ley, who went hunting in the Red River Valley, were 
killed by Indians, isnottrne. It is not their throats, but 
their eye-teeth which have been cut by the natives. The 
last we heard of them they were paying one hundred 
dollars each for Red River carts, which were worth about 
five, and were plunging into a wild carcer of speculation 
in broken-down River horses." 

Senator Douglas was very kindly received at Ilavana, 
on his recent landing there from the Black Warrior. 
The Cuban officials, under the lead of Colonel Orten- 
back, escorted him and his family on shore in the State 
barge. They intended to remain in Havana a week. 

The Count de Gurowski having stated in the Even- 
ing Post that M. Alexander Herzen, the well-known 
writer on Russian subjects, had sold his serfs and was 
living on the procee that gentleman publicly pro- 

the st t a cal i fal d. Were 
the Atlantic Ocean not between them a duel would prob- 
ably be the result. 














FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

ArT latest accounts, we hear that a general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Atlantic Telegraph was called 
for the 15th December, to conzider the condition of af- 
fairs. <A petition was in circulation calling on the Gov- 
ernment to give a guaranty on the new capital necessary 
to prosecute the enterprise, Lord Derby acknowledges 
the receipt of a memorial praying for Government aid to 
the Atlantie Telegraph, and promises to lay it before the 
Commissioner of the Treasury. The question in regard 
to the Atlantic cable will be decided in a few days, and 
it is thought that the Government will guarantee a new 
capital. If so, a contract for a new cable will immedi- 
ately be made. 

LORD CARLISLE ON AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 

The other evening the Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle 
read his printed lecture on his * Travels in America” be- 
fore the members of the Hull Literary and Philosophie- 
al Society. In acknowledging the vote of thanks which 
was accorded him at the close, his lordship said: ** Now 
that I am not speaking from the book or from the print- 











ed page, but te living men and women, and in reference 
to the actual hour, I must permit myself to say that al- 
most every thing that I have heard or read concerning 
the United States since the peried of my visit has not, 
on the whole, tended to an increase of my admiratien of 
their public proceedi or to more favorable and san- 
guine anticipations of their coming destiny. On the 
contrary, I can not but feel that many of the failures 
and drawbacks at which I ventured to hint have come 
out, as time wears on, with greater frequency and with 
deeper shade. The bickering animosity of classes; the 


jealousy and hatred of the respective geographical di- 
visions ; the spirit of political self-seeking and corrup- 
tion ; the | dish ty o! ial opera- 





tions; the high-handed ruffianism of the outlying dis- 
tricts ; the lust of territorial aggrandizement ; the disin- 
clination of the more polished, refined, and upright por- 
tion of the citizens to take any prominent part in public 
affairs; the absence of fair play in the deliberations of 
the Congress, and of dignity and independence on the 
judicial bench ; but above all, the intensity and ferocity 
which gather reund every face on the portentous ques- 
tion of slavery, appear to me to have assumed more ter- 
rifying, increasing, and menacing proportions. In such 
a state of things I certainly can not feel more inclined to 
see my own countrymen exchange the form of govern- 
ment, the institutions, or the frame of seciety which they 
possess tor those of the great American republic." 


DICKENS'S DEFEAT AT GLASGOW. 


At the late election of a lord rector of the University 
of Giasgow some students pat Mr. Dickens in nomina- 
tion. He received a very small vote indeed; and the 
Glasgow Morning Journal says that it has seen a letter 
from Mr. Charles Dickens, in which he repudiates strong- 
ly his nomination to the lord reetorship, and says that the 
movement of a section ef the students was not only with- 
out his sanction, but was expressedly opposed by him. 


HEALTH OF MISS NIGHTINGALE. 


The following communication, addressed to Mr. Arch- 
ibald, I. B. M.'s Consul at this port, has been recently 
received: 

“ Rosin Houss, Great Matvern, Oct. 4, 1858. 

“Sim, — Though several months have elapsed since 
the date of your kind communication tg my niece, Miss 
Florence Nightingale, it is not very many days since it 
reached her hands. 

“I regret to say that her health and strength are se 
extremely reduced that, although she continues to devote 
to her great object, the amelioration both of the Sanita- 
span sanitory arrangements for the British army, mere 
time and exertion than is eonsistent with her recovery, 
it is impossible for her to task herself further, and she is 
accordingly obliged to request me to acknowledge the 
gratifying compliment paid her, through yourself, by the 
St. George's Society of New York. 

“Will you, Sir, have the goodness to express to the 
members of the Society Miss Nightingale’s gratitude for 
this testimonial of their regard; and also to the author 
of the excellent discourse transmitted to her (a valued 
pupil and friend, as I find, of Bishop Potter) the pleas- 
ure she has derived from its perusal. I have the honor 
to be, etc., SAMUEL Suitauez."” 


FRANCE. 


MONTALEMBERT’S APPEAL. 

On the 2d, M. de Montalembert, accompamed by 
Messrs. Berryer and Dufaure, presented himself at the 
registrar's office to lodge an appeal against the sentence 
pronounced upon him. It is considered doubtful wheth- 
er the Emperor's pardon has the effect of removing from 
Montalembert the liability to be transported at any time 
at the pleasure of the executive under the law of public 
safety. 

A correspondence has taken place between M. de Mon- 
talembert and the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. It 
originated in a report that the Archbishop was about to 
intercede with the Empress for a remission of the sen- 
tence. In a letter to the Archbishop, dated November 
29, M. de Montalembert says: ** I am proud and honor- 
ed by a condemnation which proves my fidelity to the 
political principles of my whole life, and which comes 
opportunely to justify in the eyes of Europe and of pos- 
terity all that I have said or thought on the actual con- 
dition of France. I have at this moment no other de- 
sign than to leave to my judges the responsibility of 
their acts; and I could only regard in the light of a real 
wrong the slightest favor emanating from the Imperial 
Government.” The Archbishop, on the 50th, writes 
that he never had the intention attributed t@him. 


DECISION IN COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT’S CASE. 


The Times’ Paris correspondent hears that it was de- 
cided at a Cabinet Conncil that Count de Montalembert's 
appeal should be allowed to come before the Court, but 
that the answer to it will simply be the Bmperor's par- 
don, which, it wilt be pleaded, covers every thing that 
the penalty imposed and the possible effects of the new 
penal law. Later reports state that the Government 
have decided on allowing the appeal to come before the 
Superior Court. 

NEWSPAPERS AND TELEGRAPHS IN FRANCE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says that all the 
English newspapers posted in London on the 27th ult. 
had undergone the closest scrutiny at the Paris post- 
office, and that from twenty-five to thirty different jour- 
nals were stopped, including such inoffensive journals as 
the Builder and Mining Journal. Adversaries, neutrals, 
friends, and even partisans had shared the like fate. The 
English residents complain greatly of the annoyance. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News on the 28th 
ult. prepaid a telegraphic dispatch for London announc- 
ing the seizure of all the London papers, On the follow- 
ing day a notice was received from the telegraph effice 
stating that the message had not been sent, and returned 
the money. No reason wasassigned, The French papers 
have not been allowed to state the reason why the En- 
glish journals have been seized. 


TIOW EUGENIE AMUSES ITENSELF, 

The Paris correspondent of the /Jeruld says: ‘* Mean- 
while, asa divertissement, the Empress Eugsnie, who 
has lately been trying her hand at silvering looking- 
glasses while the Emperor gallantly held her amp.e 
sleeve, is determined to immortalize herself by an on- 
slaught on the monster nuisance of the day—the gigan- 
tic erinoline, Itis ostentatiously stated that, on quitting 
Compéigne, her Majesty will leave behind her no less 
than ten of the jupes which, te the number of fourteen, 
constitute her daily equipment; that her robes will 
henceforth be curtailed to suc dimensions that her sym- 
metrical foot and ankle may occasionally see the light, 
and that waists are to be reduced to the natural propor- 
tiens of humanity. Something is said about shoes in 
the form of highlows, with pyramidal heels, and bonnets 
tout a fait d'un outre genre. But so much is certain— 
that the highest personage of France, taking compassion 
on the continued moans and lamentations of fathers and 
husbands throughout the length and breadth of Europe, 
h»s determined to wage war against orinoline, wire hoops, 
and robes forty elis in diameter. Many a stern spirit, 
which has hitherto beheld her elevation with haughty 
jealousy, will wish her, for once, God speed, caused by 
a coup de main.” 

HOW PRESS CONVICTS ARE TREATED IN FRANCE, 

A Paris letter says: ** The sentence of six months’ — 
prisonment may appear severe; but confinement for pres 
offenses in Paris, when the offenders are gentlemen, is 
more nominal than real—the said offenders being allowed 
to undeggo the imprisonment wherever most convenient, 
being allowed to go out of jail whenever business calls, 


ou condition of returning at night, and being, moreover, 
able on the pretext of illness, or even of simple indisposi- 
tion, to obtain removal to a maison de santé, where they 
enjoy every liberty, except, perhaps, that of sleeping 
away from the establisliment. Of course, when the per- 
sonal restraint is so slight, it follows that the offenders 
when actually in jail have every thing in the shape of 


food and comforts they choose to procure, tegether with 
free access to books, writing materials, and newspapers, 
and the privilege of receiving as many visitors as they 
please. In fact, I have heard journalists say that im- 
prisonment for press offenses is rather « pleasant break 
in the ordinary monotony of existence than a thing to 
be complained of.” 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FIELD MARSHAL. 


to give the following account of his career and origin: 
“You have addressed 
person who wrote it must be a good-hearted man. [ 
should be very proud of his relationship, though I do not 
know if we shall be able to make it apparent. y father, 
whom I had the misfortune to lose in 1823, was Secretary 
of the district of Dijon, and afterward Secretary-General 
of the prefecture of the Céte d'Or in 1815; he was elected 
representative during the Cent Jours, then deprived of 
his place at the prefecture, imprisoned as Bonapartist, 
ete. I was then in the army of the Loire. My father 
died poor, but esteemed by all—I do not know that he 
had a singleenemy. I do not resemble him in any thing 
—he was thin and I am stout—he was mild and people 
find me cross—in fact, he had as many good qualities as 
they say I have faults, and I believe they are not mis- 
taken. My father, who brought up a large family, was 
married to a Mademoiselle Canq n, A brother of my 
mother died at Genlis (Céte-d' , an excellent man, 
whom we constantly regret. I have no child, and this is 
the greatest sorrow that God has given me, I was born 
at Dijon on the 6th December, 1790. I scarcely recollect 
my mother. We were poor, very poor. We were care- 
fully and tenderly brought up, but in the midst of pri- 
vations of every sort. My nurse still lives at Dijon. 

has not made any being more devo! she, who re- 
ceived us as infants, and tended us with a love which I 
can not express; she has refused twenty offers of mar- 
riage to live with us, who, however, gave her trouble 
enough. I entered the Polytechnic School at the age of 
sixteen, and I left it to. enter the Engineers. The grade 
which has given us most pleasdre was that of Corporal 
at the Polytechnic School. I was in the Russian cam- 
paign of 1813, aud was made prisoner at its conclusion, 
I was at Waterloo. I was ded at the defi of 
Paris in 1815; I had a leg torn by a shell at the siege of 
Algiers in 1830. My chiefs said that they were 

with me at the siege of Anvers im 1832. Such, Sir, is my 
history, nearly complete. I shall be most happy if you 
find in it some proofs of a similarity of origin between 
your family and mine. I pray you to receive the as- 
éurance of my esteem.” . 


MORE NEWSPAPER DUELS IN FRANOE. 


A Paris letter says: ‘Two very absurd duels were 
fought this (Tuesday) afternoon. A few days since an 
article written in the Figaro by M. Lucas, one of the 
rédacteurs of that journal, made some allusions to the 
despicable class of society denominated ‘fancy men.’ 
The article—which I have not seen—was so worded as 
to excite the susceptibility of M. Plunkett, the brother 
of Madaihe Doche, and the manager of the Palais Royal 
Theatre. He dingly sent a challenge to M. Lucas. 
That gentleman answered that he could by no means 
admit that the article in question afforded a ground for 
a duel, because there was nothing in it referring in the 
remotest way to M. Plunkett, and he therefore refused 
to fight upon that ground, but said that if M. Plunkett 
was really bent upon fighting he had only to insult him. 
It appears that the required insult was given, for an ar- 
rangement was made for a hostile meeting at Ville 
d’ Avray at two o'clock this afternoon. In the mean time 
a certain M. Naquart came to the office of the Figaro and 
complained that he had called there several times while 
M. Villemet was the editor without finding ~ é body 
ready to fight. M. de Villemessant, who, after having 
retired for some months from the direction of that jour- 
nal, has lately resumed his former position, gave it to be 
understood that he was ready in his own person to give 
* satisfaction’ to a gentleman who seemed so exceedingly 
anxious to get it. Duel No. 2 was therefore arran to 
come off at the same time and place as that of MM. Lu- 
cas and Plunkett. M. Lucas'’s seconds were M. Noirac, 
the director of the Figaro Programme, and M. Rosseau, 
a rédacteur of the Figaro. M. Plunkett was accompa- 
nied by M. Ravel, the celebrated comic actor, and a M,. 
Couaillac. M. de Villemessant's seconds were a gentile- 
man of fortune named De Merville, and M. Jahyes, of the 

ui I have not heard the names of M. Naquart's 
seconds. The sport resulted in blood being drawn from 
all the four combatants, but happily without any serious 
injury to any of them. I do not for a moment mean to 
insinuate that the fight was a sham. On the contrary, I 
am persuaded that nothing but the fortune of war pre- 
vented the sacrifice of life and limb in this miserable 
quarrel. Both the duels, I should have said, were fought 
with swords. The ground selected was near the ponds 
of Ville d'Avray, the two sets of combatants being about 
a hundred yards apart. Owing to the late rains the 
ground was very springy. M. Lucas, who is an eld Al- 
gerian officer, was touched on the shoulder after three 
lunges, and he pricked his adversary in the right nipple, 
M. de Villemessant receised first the point of the sword 
on his left breast, and in return drew blood from the left 
temple of M. Naquart. After these achievements 
seconds declared that ‘honor was satisfied,” and all par- 
ties returned to Paris together by the next up train." 

PEATH OF TIIE OLDEST RAGPICKER IN PARIS. 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston Journal chron- 
icles the demise of an ancient ragpicker of that city in 
the following terms: *‘The oldest ragpicker in Paris 
died this week, and at the age of ninety-one. Ragpick- 
ing, you see, is favorable to longevity. This old man, 
like most of his profession, was rich once, and his money 
being squandered, he fell down the ladder of society, 
rung by rung, until he reached the bottom. He was 
well educated, too, and his brethren of the rag-tag tie 
looked up to him with respect. The Ragpickers” Asso- 
ciation made him a free member, gave him a free ticket 
to all their festivals, reserved him a number of streets 
into which no one was allowed to venture on his picking 
excursions, and gave him a monthly allowance of pocket 
money for his gin and tobacco. His comrades buried 
hi, and bis funeral was largely attended by ragpickers.” 

ABOUT MARIO AND HIS CONQUESTS. 

A Paris letter to the London Court Journal has a bit of 
gossip about Mario and his female admirers: * In Paris, 
Mario still maintains his superiority over all his rivals, 
scarcely deigning to acknowledge the marked admiration 
of which he is the object, and, when encored, never choos- 
ing to accede to the request. The old English lady, _ 
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sensitive, that she could be induced to bestow this charm- 
ing though somewhat singular present only on considera- 
tion of the title-deeds of the sweet little chateau in Tour- 


aine, which belo: to the G. 's deceased wife, and 
the enn promise that none should. ever behold the 
' w she had con to stand five con- 
secutive days in a chili > Which, ‘although well 
héated, did not console her for the loss of time and 
sel f- t which such a i gave rise to, The 
General made ovér the and the key of the 


E 


little armoire where he hid away the 
was certainly the best guarantee of its elng best 


E 
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one, and departed, last August, to visit his brother 
the south, doubly delighted with this world and all that's 
in it, from the conviction that he was possessed of the 


two 





in 

in of hie 
remaining at his bedside so faithfully, did set ates but, 
moreover, gave such alarming ms of recovery, 
that, in disgust, the General resol ive 
do with such 
Fearne aie 

ouraine, of w 

the title-deeds in 
ity. Chemin faisant, he went to visit a dear old friend 
of his—a hermit painter who lives on the road; and aft- 
er dinner, the painter, who is au courant to nothing in 
this world but lights and and aerial beauty and 
poetry of nature, showed him the curiosities of his stu- 
dio. Grand Dieu! The first object: he was a 
cast of the lovely statuette. Wonder kept him h- 
less. ‘Alt, you admire that; it is pYetty, isn'tit? M 
nephew gave it to me; he got it from the model hersel 
Madame R——.” To the utter amazement of the paint- 


are the others gone then? ‘The terrified me de cham- 
was too much overcome to answer. General took 
the fifty from the shelf, and revenged himself en soldat. 
He arranged them on the sideboard, and fired at them 
all with ball, destroying their loveliness; he then turned 
from the house, never to enter it more. 
The story has created such a panic ladies of 
the same caste, that the shop-windows aré said 
to have been suddenly deggrni. 


ITALY. 
THE MORTARA CASE, 


The Times’ Vienna correspondent writes, under date 
November 27: “ As there are many contradictory reports 
in circulation ting the duct of the French Gov- 
ernment in the Mortara affair, it may be well to give 

ou some reliable information on the bubject. Neither 

france nor any other Power has officially intervened on 

behalf of the parents of the boy, but both the Duke of 
Gramont and M. von Thiele (the Prussian Minister at 
the Papal Court) have endeavored io e Cardinal 
Antonelli to restore the child to his natural protectors. 
The.French Embassador was very ee pal! but his élo- 
quence was en pure perte, for he could make no impres- 
sion on the stony heart of the Roman Minister. 


DEATII ON THE STAGE, 


A correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
“You will hear of no Piccolomini in Europe. 
heard, however, Alboni in the revived Giuremento. She 
is by far the greater songstress, but not the Fourth 
The trio, you know, bave consented to adopt Piccolomini 
—three being bad company even for Graces. The Giu- 
ramento may be called an agonistic pyramid of horrors. 
The music is glorious of Mercedante, neverthelese, and 
the acting of Penco, when the villain Visgardo stabs her, 
was as near to nature as counterfeit can be. 

“The mock ly probably produced, at least it was 
instantly followed by, one of reality. As the curtain fell 
upon the counterfeit death I h a kind of shriek be- 
fall from ber chair 

conveyed to the 





e eee 2 oreng | upon stage she was about 
to taste a glass —e for her in a dark pass- 
age convenient to her exit. 

glass, to her astonishment, looked as if illumin- 
ated, and, without tasting, she carried it to the 


always in attendance. He found it charged wi opr 
— of phosphorus. A circumstance like this in 

fe renders the horrors of the Giuramente frightfully 
possible.” 


MOW EX-PRESIDENT PIERCE WAS TURNED OUT 
OF HIS LODGINGS. 

The Florence ent of the Newark Advertiser 
closes a letter, dated November 21, as follows: 

“The King and Queen of Prussia made their 
entrance here a day or two since, and took of 
the fine Hotel de la Villa, turned into a palace fr the 
royal pair and suite. coriége comprised twenty car- 
riages and wagons, from the last of which 
and tin kettles hung dangling, as if mocking with 
discordant rattle the pomp and circumstance of that roy- 
alty of which they broughtup the rear. But Kings must 
take their cudsine, aa well as their diamonds, about with 


“The 





ived by di t 
tem as by the ex- 
President, who co manner the right 


ofan ex-King to turn I 
out of doors. Not so a st 





admirer of fifty years’ standing, whose i 
maintained by her own fading sight to the diapason of 
Mario's fading beauties, is always ensconced in her box, 
armed with the lorgnon she has made to the distance at 
which her box is situated from the stage, iu order to take 
in all the perfections of which Mario is the bearer, and 
still cries out, to the annoyance of her neighbors;* Oh, la 
bel homme !" in spite of d y and g at the end 
of cach of his solo songs. The box once occupied by the 
solitary Yankee lady of large fortune, which used to be 
kept hermetically closed save when Mario was on the 
stage, is new occupied by two English heiresses, sisters, 
wha have succeeded to the occupation of their predeces- 
sor, that of admiring and exclaiming aloud their admi- 
ration each time a note issues from the harmonious throat 
of the favorite. : ° 


A SHOCKING STORY OF A STATUETTE. 


The mysterious circles of Compiégne have been af- 
frighted from their propriety by the sorry adventure 
which has befallen one of their most disinterested heroes 
—one, the only one, perhaps, among them all who ever 
loved a woman for any other sake than vanity or money. 
Decidedly Frenchmen are very unlucky when they do 
deviate from the path which their fathers have trod be- 
fore them. General C , the hero in question, had de- 
voted himself fur some tine to a certain fashionable little 
widow of the demi monde, who has been running through 
his fortune most agreeably and briskly for the last three 
years. The lady is not handsome, that every body 
knows; but, by way of compensation, her form is most 
exquisite, and this is said to be known to a great many 
people also. However, the General believing himself to 
be the only ene in the secret, obtained of the lady for nis 
etrennes, last New-Year's Day, a small statuette, in the 

urest and Eve-angelical costume possible, done by the 
hand of the greatest artist in Paris—le nom ne fait rien 
a Vaffaire—who did full justice to his model, and pro- 
duced the most beautiful work perhaps ever beheld since 
the days of Phidias. The lady was so shocked, and so 











carriage 
dust off his feet as he left the unworthy hotel. 
* As for plain F’ Pierce (as he is named in the 


his life, and the crushi: 
upper and nether 


INDIA. 


A GENERAL AMNESTY. 
Queen's lamation was read throughout India 
. Its terms are liberal. 
protection of religious freedom; confirms all existing 
treaties and rights; and effers a general amnesty to all, 
save the murderers of the British, provided a submission 
is made by the rebels before the 1st of January. 

A KEY TO THE LATE REBELLION, 

One of the most respeetable of the Calcutta journals 
gives prominence to the following recommendation: ‘It 
is very desirable that natives of all classes should be 
made to salute Europeans. Should the proclamation, 
which must come out some day or other, have a clause 
in which it would be said that natives are to salute Eu- 
ropeans as a mark of superiority of race, you can not 
conceive what good it would do. Though Europeans in 
general don't care for natives’ ‘salama,’ yet it would 
demonstrate to them that there is a still greater power 
which insists on what it thinks proper," 
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NEW-YEAR’'S DAY IN NEW AMSTERDAM IN THE OLD DUTCH TIMES. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
a 
CHAPTER XI. 

Waife exacts from George Morley the fulfillment of one 
of those promises which mean nothing or every thing. 

Tue next day George Morley visited Waife’s 
room earlier than usual. Waife had sent for 
him. Sophy was seated by her grandfather— 
his hand in hers. She had been exerting her- 
self to the utmost to talk cheerfully—to shake 
from her aspect every cloud of sorrow. But 
still THAT CHANGE was there—more marked 
than even on the previous day. A few hours 
of intense struggle, a single night wholly with- 
out sleep, will tell on the face of early youth. 
Not till we, hard veterans, have gone through 
such struggles as life permits not to the slight 
responsibilities of new recruits—not till sleepless 
nights have grown to us familiar—will Thought 
seem to take, as it were, strength, not exhaust- 
ion, from unrelaxing exercise-—nourish the 
brain, sustain the form by its own untiring, 
fleshiess, spiritual immortality; not till many a 
winter has stripped the leaves; not till deep, 
and far out of sight, spread the roots that sup- 
port the stem—will the beat of the east wind 
leave no sign on the rind. 

George had not, indeed, so noticed the day 
before the kind of withering blight that had 
passed over the girl’s countenance; but he did 
now—when she ract his eve more steadfastly, 
and had resumed something of the open genial 
infantine grace of manner which constituted her 
peculiar charm, and which it was difficult to as- 
sociate with deeper griefs than those of child- 
hood. 

“You must scold my grandfather,” she said. 
“He chooses to fancy that he is not weil enough 
yet to leave; and [ am sure that he is, and will 
recover more quickly at home than here.” 

“Pooh!” said Waife; “you young things 
suppose we old folks can be as brisk as your- 
selves; but if I am to be scolded, leave Mr. 
George unawed by your presence, and go out, 
my dear, while the sun lasts; 1 know by the 
ways of that blackbird that the day will be over- 
cast by noon.” 

As soon as they were alone, Georze said, ab- 
ruptly, “ Your Sophy is looking very ill, and, if 
you are well enough to leave, it might be better 
for her to move from this gloomy house. Move- 
ment itself is a great restorative,” added George, 
with emphasis. 

‘‘You see, then, that she looks ill—very ill,” 
said «Waife, deliberately; ‘‘and there is that 
in your manner which tells me you guess the 
eause.” 

‘*IT do guess it, from the glimpse which I 
caught of Lionel’s face after he had been clos- 
eted a short time with Mr. Darvell at my und¢le’s 
house two days ago. I guess it also from a let- 
‘er I have received from my uncle.” 

“You guess right—very right,” said Waife, 
still with the same serious, tranquil manner. 
“T showed her this letter from young Haugh- 
ton. Read it.” George hurried his eye over 
the letter, and returned it silently. ‘Waife pro- 
ceeded. 

“TI was frightened yesterday by the strange 
composure she showed. In her face alone could 
be read what she suffered. We talked last night. 
I spoke of myself—of my old sorrows—in order 
to give her strength to support hers; and the 
girl has a heroic nature, Mr. George—and she 
is resolved to conquer or to die. But she will 
not conquer.” 

George began the usual strain of a consoler 
in such trials. Waife stopped him. ‘ All that 
you can say, Mr. George, I know beforehand; 
and she will need no exhortation to prayer and 
to fortitude. I stole from my room when it was 
almostdawn. I saw light under the door of her 
chamber. I just looked in—softly—unperceived. 
She had not gone to bed. She was by the open 
window—stars dying out of the sky—kneeling 
on the floor, her face buried in her hands. She 
has prayed. In her soul, at this moment, be 
sure that she is praying now. She will devote 
herself to me—she will be cheerful—you will 
hear her langh, Mr. George: but she will not 
conquer in this world; long before the new year 
is out she will be looking down upon our grief 
with her bright smile ; but we shall not see her, 
Mr. George. Do not think this is an old man’s 
foolish terror; I know sorrow as physicians know 
disease; it has its mortal symptoms. Hush! 
hear me out. I have one hope—it is in you.” 

‘In me?” 

“Yes. Do you remember that you said, if I 
could succeed in opening to your intellect its 
fair career, you would be the best friend to 
me man ever had; and I said, ‘ Agreed, but 
change the party in the contract; befriend my 
Sophy instead of me, and, if ever I ask you, help 
me in aught for her welfare and happiness ;’ 
and you said, ‘ With heart and soul.’ That was 
the bargain, Mr. George. Now, you have all 
that you then despaired of; you have the dignity 
of your sacred calling—you have the eloquence 
of the preacher. I can not cope with Mr. Dar- 
~ell—you can. He has a heart—it can be soft- 
ened: he has a soul—it ean be freed from the 
withes ‘at tether it down; he has the virtues 
you can appeal to; and he has the pride which 
you, as a Christian minister, have the right to 
prove to be a sin. Tecan not argue with him; 
I can not reprove the man to whom I owe so 
much, All ranks of men and of mind should 

‘be equal to vou, the pastor, the divine. You 
ministers of the Gospel address yourselves un- 
abashed to the poor, the humble, the unin 
ed. Did Heaven vis nver 
ment over these alone? Go, Preacher! go! 
Speak with the same authority to the great, to 
the haughty, to the wise!” 

The old man’s look and gesture were sublime. 





struct- 


le nd 
Pconimana 


The Preacher felt a thrill vibrate from his ear 
to his heart; but his reason was less affected 
than his heart. He shook his head mournfully. 
The task thus assigned to him was beyond the 
limits which custom prescribes to the priest of 
the English Church — dictation to a man not 
even of his own flock, upon the closest affairs of 
that man’s own private hearth and home! Our 
society allows no such privilege; and our so- 
ciety is right. 

Waife, watching his countenance, saw at once 
what was passing in his mind, and resumed, as 
if answering George’s own thought. 

‘¢ Av, if you were but the commonplace priest ! 
But you are something more ; you are the priest 
specially endowed for all special purposes of 
good. You have the mind to reason—the tongue 
to persuade—the majestic earnestness of impas- 
sioned zeal. Nor are you here the priest alone ; 
you are here the frignd, the confidant, of all for 
whom you may exert your powers. Oh, George 
Morley, I am a poor ignorant blunderer when 
presuming to exhort you as Christian minister ; 
but in your own words—I address you as man 
and gentleman —you declared that ‘thought and 
zeal should not stammer whenever I said—Keep 
your promise.’ I say it now—Keep faith to the 
child you swore to me to befriend !” 

“*T will go—and at once,” said George, rising. 
‘*But be not sanguine. I see not a chance of 
success. A man so superior to myself in years, 
station, abilities, repute!” 

‘Where would be Christianity,” said Waife, 
‘*if the eaflicst preachers had raised such ques- 
tions? There is a soldier’s courage—is there 
not a priest’s ?” 

George made no answer, but, with abstracted 
eye, gathered brow, and slow meditative step, 
quitted the room, and sought Guy Darrell. 

a 
BOOK XII.—CHAPTER IL. 

The man of the World shows more indifference to the 
things and doctrines of the World than might be sup- 
posed.—But he vindicates his character, which might 
ot»erwive be jeopardized, by the adroitness with which, 
having resolved to roast chestnuts in the ashes of an- 
other man's hearth, he handles them when hottest by 
the proxy of a—Cat's paw. 

In the letter which George told Waife he had 
received from his uncle, George had an excuse 
for the delicate and arduous mission he under- 
took, which he did not confide to the old man, 
lest it should convey more hopes than its nature 
justified. In this letter*Alban related, with a 
degree of feeling that he rarely manifested, his 
farewell conversation with Lionel, who had just 
departed to join his new regiment. The poor 
young man had buoyed himself up with deliglit- 
ed expectations of the result of Sophy’s prolonged 
residence under Darrell’s roof; he had persuaded 
his reason that when Darrell had been thus en- 
abled to sce and judge of her for himself, he 
would be irresistibly attracted toward her; that 
Innocence, like Truth, would be mighty and 
prevail ;—Darrell was engaged in the attempt 
to clear William Losely’s name and blood from 
the taint of felony ;—Alban was commissioned 
to negotiate with Jasper Losely on any terms 
that would remove all chance of future disgrace 
from that quarter. Oh yes! to poor Lionel’s 
eyes, obstacles vanished—the future became 
clear. And thus, when, after telling him of 
his final interview with the minister, Darrell 
said, ‘*I trust that, in bringing to William Lose- 
ly this intelligence, I shall at least soften his 
disappointment, when I make it thoroughly clear 
to him how impossible it is that his Sophy can 
ever be more to me—to ws—than a stranger 
whose virtues create an interest in her welfare” 
—Lionel was stunned as by a blow. Scarcely 
could he murmur— 

“You have seen her—and your resolve re- 
mains the same.” 

“Can you doubt it?” answered Darrell, as 
if in surprise. ‘* The resolve may now give me 
pain on my account, as before it gave me pain 
on yours, But if not moved by your pain, can 
I be moved by mine? That would be a base- 
ness.” 

The Colonel, in depicting Lionel’s state of 
mind after the young soldier had written his 
farewell to Waife, and previous to quitting Lon- 
don, expressed very gloomy forebodings, ‘‘ I do 
not say,” wrote he, ‘that Lionel will guiltily 
seck death in the field, nor does death there 
come more to those who seek than to those who 
shun it; but he will go upon a service exposed 
to more than ordinary suffering, privation, and 
disease—without that rallying power of hope— 
that Will and Desire to Live, which constitute 
the true stamina of Youth. And I have always 
set a black mark upon tliose who go into war 
joyless and despondent. Send a young fellow 
to the camp with his spirits broken, his heart 
heavy as a lump of lead, and the first of those 
epidemics which thin ranks more than the can- 
non says to itself, ‘There is a man for me!’ 
Any doctor will tell you that, even at home, the 
gay and light-hearted walk safe through the 
pestilence, that settles on the moping as malaria 
settles on a marsh. Confound Guy Darrell’s 
ancestors, they have spoiled Queen Victoria as 
good a young soldier as ever wore sword by his 
side. Six months ago, and how blithely Li- 
onel Haughton looked forth to the future ! —all 
laured!—no cypress! And now, I feel as if I 
had shaken hands with a victim sacrificed by 
Superstition to the tombs of the dead. I can 
not blame Darrell: I dare say in the same posi- 
tion I might do the same. But no; on second 
thoughts I should not! If Darrell does not 











choose to marry and have sons of his own, he 
has no right to load a poor boy with benefits, 
|} and say, * There is but one way to prove your 
| gratitude ; remember my ancestors, and be mis- 
| erable for the rest of your days? Darrell, for- 
sooth, intends to leave to Lionel the transmis- 
sion of the old Darrell name; and the old Dar- 
rell name must not be tarnished by the marriage 
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on which Lionel has unluckily set his heart! I 
respect the old‘name; but it is not like the 
House of Vipont—a British Institution. And 
if some democratical cholera, which does not 
care a rush for old names, carries off Lipnel, 
what becomes of the old name then? Lionel 
is not Darrell’s son; Lionel need not, perforce, 
take the old name, Let the young man live as 
Lionel Haughton, and the old name die with 
Guy Darrell! 

“‘ As to the poor girl’s birth and parentage, I 
believe we shall never know them. I quite agree 
with Darrell that it will be wisest never to in- 
quire. But I dismiss, as far-fetched and improb- 
able, his supposition that she is Gabrielle Des- 
maret’s daughter. To me it is infinitely more 
likely, either that the deposition of the Nurse, 
which poor Willy gave to Darrell, and which 
Darrell showed to me, is true (only, that Jasper 
was conniving at the temporary suspension of 
his child’s existence while it suited his purpose) 
—or that, at the worst, this mysterious young 
lady is the daughter of the artiste. In the for- 
mer supposition, as I have said over and over 
again, 2 marriage between Lionel and Sophy is 
precisely that which Darrell should desire; in 
the latter case, of course, if Lionel were the head 
of the Honse of Vipont, the idea of such a un- 
ion would be inadmissible. But Lionel, entre 
nous, is the son of a ruined spendthrift by a linen- 
draper’s daughter. And Darrell has but to give 
the handsome young couple five or six thousand 
a year, and I know the world well enough to 
know that the world will trouble itself very little 
about their pedigrees. And really Lionel should 
be left wholly free to choose whether he prefer 
a girl whom he loves with his whole heart, five 
or six thousand a year, happiness, and the chance 
of honors jn a glorious profession to which he 
will then look with glad spirits—or a life-long 
misery, with the right, after Darrell’s death— 
that I hope will not be these thirty years—to 
bear the name of Darrell instead of Haughton ; 
which, if I were the last of the Haughtons, and 
had any family pride—as, thank Heaven, I have 
not—would be a painful exchange to me; and 
dearly-bought by the addition of some additional 
thousands a year, when I had grown perhaps as 
little disposed to spend them as Guy Darrell 
himself is. But, after all, there is one I com- 
passionate even more than young Haughton. 
My morning rides of late have been much in 
the direction of Twickenham, visiting our fair 
cousin Lady Montfort. I went first to lecture 
her for letting these young people see so much 
of each other. But my anger melted into ad- 
miration and sympathy when I found with what 
tender, exquisite, matchless friendship she had 
been all the while scheming for Darrell’s hap- 
piness; and with what remorse she now con- 
templated the sorrow which a friendship so grate- 
ful, and a belief so natural, had innocently oc- 
casioned. That remorse is wearing her to death. 
Dr. F , who attended poor dear Willy, is 
also attending her; and he told me privately 
that his skill was in vain—that her case baf- 
fled him; and he had very serious apprehen- 
sions. Darrell owes some consideration to such 
a friend. And to think that here are lives per- 
manently imbittered, if not risked, by the ruth- 
less obstinacy of the best-hearted man I ever 
met! Now, though I have already intimated 
my opinions to Darrell with a candor due to the 
oldest and dearest of my friends, yet I have nev- 
er, of course, in the letters I have written to 
him, or the talk we have had together, spoken 
out as plainly as I do in writing to you. And 
having thus written, without awe of his gray 
eye and dark brow, I have half a mind to add— 
‘seize him in a happy moment and show him 
this letter.’ Yes, I give you full leave; show it 
to him if you think it would avail. If not, throw 





it into the fire, and pray Heaven for those whom. 


we poor mortals can not serve.” 

On the envelope Alban had added these words 
—‘ But, of course, before showing the inclosed, 
you will prepare Darrell’s mind to weigh its con- 
tents.” And probably it was in that curt and 
simple injunction that the subtle man of the 
world evinced the astuteness of which not a trace 
was apparent in the body of his letter. 

Though Alban’s communication had much ex- 
cited his nephew, yet George had not judged it 
discreet to avail himself of the permission to 
show it t© Darrell. It seemed to him that the 
pride of his host would take much more offense 
at its transmission through the hands of a third 
person than at the frank tone of its reasonings 
and suggestions. And George had determined 
to reinclose it to the Colonel, urging himto for- 
ward it himself to Darrell just as it was, with 
but a brief line to say, “that, on reflection, Al- 
ban submitted, direct to his old school-fellow, the 
reasonings and apprehensions avhich he had so 
unreservedly poured forth in a letter commenced 
without the intention at which the writer arrived 
at the close.” But now that the preacher had 
undertaken the duty of an advocate the Ietter 
became his brief. 

George passed through the library, through the 
study, up the narrow stair that finally conducted 
to the same lofty cell in which Darrell had con- 
fronted the midnight robber who claimed a child 
in Sophy. Withanervous hand George knocked 
at the door. 

Unaccustomed to any intrusion on the part of 
guest or household in that solitary retreat, some- 
what sharply, as if in anger, Darrell’s voice av- 
swered the knock. 

“ Who's there ?” 

“George Morley.’ 

Darrell opened the door, 
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thing so opposed to all proverbial philosophy, that it be- 

comes a grave question what he will do with it. 

‘‘T come,” said George, ‘‘to ask you one of 
the greatest favors a man can confer upon an- 
other ; it will take some little time to explain, 
Are you at leisure ?” 

Darrell’s brow relaxed. 

“Seat yourself in comfort, my dear George. 
If it be in my power to serve or to gratify Alban 
Morley’s nephew, it is I who receive a favor.” 
Darrell thought to himself, ‘‘the young man is 
ambitious—I may aid in his path toward a 
See!” 

Grorce Mortey. “First let me say that I 
would consult your intellect on a matter which 
habitually attracts and engages mine—that old 
vexed question of the origin and uses of Evil, 
not only in the physical, but the moral world; 
it involves problems over which I would ponder 
for hours as a boy—on which I wrote essays 
as a schoolman—on which I perpetually collect 
illustrations to fortify my views as a theolo- 

ian.” 
, ‘‘He is writing a Book,” thought Darrell, 
enviously; “‘and a book on such a subject will 
last him all his life. Happy man!” 

Grorce Mortey. ‘The Pastor, you know, 
is frequently consulted by the suffering and op- 
pressed; frequently called upon to answer that 
question in which the skepticism of the humble 
and the ignorant ordinarily begins—‘ Why am I 
suffering? Why am I oppressed? Is this the 
justice of Providence? Has the Great Father 
that benign pity, that watchful care for his chil- 
dren which you preachers tell ug?’ Ever intent 
on deducing examples from the lives to which 
the clew has become apparent, must be the 
Priest who has to reason with Affliction caused 
by no apparent fault; and where, judged by the 
canons of Human justice, cloud and darkness 
obscure the Divine—still to ‘ vindicate the ways 
of God to man,’” 

Darre.. ‘A philosophy that preceded, and 
will outlive, all other schools. It is twin-born 
with the world itself. Goon; though the theme 
be inexhaustible, its interest never flags.” 

Georce Morey. “ Has it struck you, Mr. 
Darrell, that few lives have ever passed under 
your survey in which the inexpressible tender- 
ness of the Omniscient has been more visibly 
clear than in that of your guest William Losely ?” 

DaRRELL (surprised). “Clear? To me, I 
confess that if ever there were an instance in 
which the Divine tenderness, the Divine justice, 
which I can never presume to doubt, was yet 
undiscernible to my bounded vision, it is in the 
instance of the very life you refer to. I see a 
man of admirable virtues—of a childlike sim- 
plicity of character, which makes him almost 
unconscious of the grandeur of his own soul— 
involved by a sublime self-sacrifice—by a virtue, 
not by a fault—in the most dreadful of human 
calamities—ignominious degradation ;—hurled 
in the mid-day of life from the sphere of honest 
men—a felon’s brand on his name—a vagrant 
in his age; justice at last, but tardy and niggard, 
and giving*him but little joy when it arrives; 
because, ever thinking only of others, his heart 
is wrapped in a child whom he can not make 
happy in the way in which his hopes have been 
set !—George—no, your illustration might be 
turned by a skeptic into an argument against 
you,” 

Georce Mortey. “Not unless the skeptic 
refused the elementary starting-ground from 
which you and I may reason; not if it be 
granted that Man has a soul, which it is the ob- 
ject of this life to enrich and develop for an- 
other. We know from my uncle what William 
Losely was before this calamity befell him—a 
genial boon-companion—a careless, frank, ‘good 
fellow’—all the virtues you now praise in him 
dormant, unguessed even by himself. Sudden- 
ly came CaLamity !—suddenly arose the Sou! 
Degradation of name, and with it dignity of 
nature? How poor, how slight, how insignifi- 
cant William Losely, the hanger-on of rural 
Thanes, compared with that William Waife 
whose entrance into this house, you—despite 
that felon’s brand when you knew it was the 
martyr’s glory—grected with noble reverence: 
whom, when the mind itself was stricken down 
—only the soul left to the wreck of the body— 
you tended with such pious care as he lay on 

your father’s bed! And do you, who hold No- 

leness in such honor—do you, of all men, tell 
me that you can not recognize that Celestial 
tenderness which ennobled a Spirit for all Eter- 
nity ?” 

“‘ George, you are right!” cried Darrell ; “and 
T was a blockhead and blunderer, as man always 
is when he mistakes a speck in his telescope for 
a blotch in the sun of a system.” 

Grorcr Mortey. “But more difficult it is to 
recognize the mysterious agencies of Heavenly 
Love when no great worldly adversity forces us 
to pause and question. Let Fortune strike down 
a victim, and even the heathen cries ‘ This is 
the hand of God!’ But where Fortune brings 
no vicissitude ; where her wheel runs smooth, 
dropping wealth or honors as it rolls—where 
Affliction centres its work within the secret, un- 
revealing heart—there, even the wisest man 
may not readily perceive by what means Heaven 
is admonishing, forcing, or wooing him nearer 
to itself. I take the case of a man in whom 
Heaven acknowledges a favored son. I assume 
his outward life crowned with successes, his 
mind stored with opulent gifts, his nature en- 
dowed with lofty virtues ; what an heir to train 
through the brief school of earth for due place 
in the ages that roll on forever! But this man 
has a parasite weed in each bed of a soul rich 
in flowers; weed and flowers intertwined, stem 
with stem—their fibres uniting even deep down 
to the root. Can you not conceive with what 
) Nikiviig Vagtiiant care Heaven will seek to dis- 
| €utansie tue lower trom tie weed ?—how (drop- 
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for its warning chastisements that very error 
which the man has so blent with his virtues that 
he holds it a virtue itself?—how, gradually, 
slowly, pertinacionsly, it will gather this beau- 
tiful nature all to itself—insist on a sacrifice it 
would ask from no other? To complete the 
true nature of poor William Losely, Heaven 
ordained the sacrifice of worldly repute; to 
complete the true nature of Guy Darrell, God 
ordains him the sacrifice of PRIDE!” 

Darrell started—half rose ; his eye flashed— 
his cheek paled; but he remained silent. 

“T have approached the favor I supplicate,” 
resumed George, drawing a deep breath, as of 
relief. “Greater favor man can scarcely bestow 
upon his fellow. I entreat you to believe that I 
respect, and love, and honor you sufficiently to 
be for a while so lifted up into your friendship, 
that I may claim the privilege, without which 
friendship is but a form—just as no freedom is 
more obnoxious than intrusion on confidence 
withheld, so no favor, I repeat, more precious 
than the confidence wfich a man of worth 
youchsafes to him who invites it with no claim 
but the loyalty of his motives.” 

Said Darrell, softened, but with stateliness— 
‘¢ All human lives are as separate circles; they 
may touch at one point in friendly approach, 
but, even where they touch, each rounds itself 
from off the other. With this hint I am con- 
tented to ask at what point in my circle you 
would touch ?” 

Georce Mortey. “I thank you gratefully ; 
Iaccept your illustration. The point is touched; 
I need no other.” He paused a moment, as if 
concentrating all his thoughts, and then said, 
with musing accen.:—--*‘ Yes, I accept your illus- 
tration; I will even swrengthen the force of the 
truth implied in it by a more homely illustration 
of my own. There are small skeleton abridg- 
ments of history which we give to children. In 
such a year a king was* crowned—a battle was 
fought; there was some great disaster, or some 
great triumph. Of the true progress and de- 
velopment of the nation whose record is thus 
epitomized—of the complicated causes which 
lead to these salient events—of the animated, 
varied, multitudinous life which has been hurry- 
ing on from epoch to epoch, the abridgment 
tells nothing. It is so with the life of each in- 
dividual man ; the life as it stands before us is 
but a sterile epitome—hid from our sight the 
emotions which are the People of the Heart. 
In such a year occurred a visible something—a 
gain—a loss—a success—a disappointment ; the 
People of the Heart crowned or deposed a king. 
This is all we know; and the most voluminous 
biography ever written must still be a meagre 
abridgment of all that really individualized and 
formed a man. I ask not your confidence in a 
single detail or fact in your existence which lies 
beyond my sight. Far from me so curious an 
insolence; but I do ask you this—Reflecting on 
your past life as a whole, have not your chief 
sorrows had a common idiosyncrasy? Have 
they not been strangely directed towartl the 
frustration of some one single object—cherished 
by your earliest hopes, and, as if in defiance of 
fate, resolutely clung to even now?” 

“Tt is true,” muttered Darrell. 
not offend me; go on!” 

“ And have not these Sorrows, in frustrating 
your object, often assumed, too, a certain uni- 
formity in the weapons they use, in the quarter 
they harass or invade, almost as if it were a 
strategic policy that guided them where they 
could most pain, or humble, or eject a For 
that they were ordered to storm? Degrade you 
they could not; such was not their mission. 
Heaven left you intact a kingliness of nature— 
a loftiness of spirit, unabased by assaults leveled 
not against yourself, but your pride; your per- 
sonal dignity, though singularly sensitive, though 
bitterly galled, stood proof. What might lower 
lesser men, lowered not you; Heaven left you 
that dignity, for it belongs alike to your intellect 
and your virtues—but suffered it to be a source 
of your anguish. Why? Because not content 
with adorning your virtues, it was covering the 
fault against which were directed the sorrows. 
You frown—forgive me.” 

“You do not transgress unless it be as a flat- 
terer! If I frowned, it was unconsciously—the 
sign of thought, not anger. Pause!—my mind 
has left you for a moment; it is looking into 
the past.” 

The past !—Was it not true! That home to 
whose porch came in time the Black Horses, in 
time just to save from the last, worst dishonor, 
but not save from years racked by each pang 
that can harrow man’s dignity in each daily 
assault on the fort of man’s pride; thesly, treach- 
erous daughter—her terrible marriage—the man 
whose disgrace she had linked to her blood, and 
whose life still was insult and threat to his own. 
True, what a war upon Pride!» And even in 
that secret and fatal love which had been of all 
his griefs the most influential and enduring, had 
his pride been less bitterly wounded, and that 
pride less enthroned in his being, would his 
grief have been so relentless, his attempts at its 
conquest so vain? And then, even now—what 
was it said, “‘I can bless”—holy Love! What 
was it said, “but not pardon”—stern Prine! 
And so on to these last revolutions of sterile 
life. Was he not miserable in Lionel’s and 
Sophy’s misery? Forlorn in that Citadel of 
Pride—closed round and invested with Sorrows 
—and the last Hopes that had fled to the for- 
tress, slain in defense of its outworks, With 
hand shading his face, Darrell remained some 
minutes silent. At last he raised his head, and 
his eye was steadfast, his lip firm. 

“George Morley,” ‘said he, “I acknowledge 
much justice in the censure you have conveyed, 
with so artful a delicacy, that if it fail to reform 
it can not displease, and leaves much to be seri- 
ously revolved in solitary self-commune. But 
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man, and that in the blindness of human judg- 
ment I may often have confounded pride with 
duty, and suffered for the mistake, yet that one 
prevailing object of my life, which with so start- 
ling a truth you say it has pleased Heaven to 
frustrate, I can not hold an error in itself. 
You have learned enough from your uncle, seen 
enough of me yourself, to know what that ob- 
ject has been. You are scholar enough to con- 
cede to me that it is no ignoble homage which 
either nations or persons render to the ancestral 
Dead—that homage is an instinet in all but 
vulgar and sordid natures. Has a man no an- 
cestry of his own, rightly and justly, if himself 
of worth, he appropriates to his lineage all the 
heroes, and bards, and patriots of his fatherland ? 
A free citizen has ancestors in all the glorious 
chiefs that have adorned the state, on the sole 
condition that he shall revere their tombs, and 
guard their memory asason! And thus, when- 
ever they who speak trumpet-tongued to grand 
democracies, would rouse some quailing genera- 
tion to heroic deed or sacrifice, they appeal in 
the Name of Ancestors, and call upon the living 
to be worthy of the dead! That which is so 
laudable—nay, so necessary a sentiment in the 
mass, can not be a fault that angers Heaven in 
the man. Like all high sentiments, it may com- 
pel harsh and rugged duties; it may need the 
stern suppression of many a gentle impulse—of 
many a pleasing wish. But we must regard it 
in its merit and consistency as a whole. And 
if, my eloquent and subtle friend, all you have 
hitherto said be designed but to wind into 
pleas for the same canse that I have already de- 
cided against the advocate in my own heart 
which sides with Lionel’s generous love and yon 
fair girl’s ingenuous and touching grace, let us 
break up the court: the judge has no choice but 
the law which imperiously governs his judg- 
ment.” 

Grorcr Morey. “TI have not hitherto pre- 
sumed to apply to particular cases the general 
argument yoy so indulgently allow me to urge 
in favor of my theory, that in the world of the 
human heart, when closely examined, there is 
the same harmony of design as in the external 
universe: that in Fault and in Sorrow are the 
axioms, and problems, and postulates of a sc1- 
ENCE. Bear with me a little longer if I still 
pursue the same course of reasoning. I shall 
not have the arrogance to argue a special in- 
stance—to say, ‘This you should do, this you 
should not do.’ All I would ask is, leave to 
proffer a few more suggestions to your own 
large and candid experience.” 

Said Darrell, irresistibly allured on, hut with 
a tinge of his grave irony, “ You have the true 
genius of the pulpit, and I concede to you its 
rights. I will listen with the wish to profit— 
the more susceptible of conviction, because freed 
from the necessity to reply.” 

GeorGe Morzey. “ You vindicate the ob- 
ject which has been the main ambition of your 
life. You say ‘not an ignoble object.’ Truly! 
ignoble objects are not for you. ‘The question 
is, are there not objects nobler, which should 
have attained higher value, and led to larger 
results in the soul which Providence assigned 
to you; was not the proper place of the object 
you vindicate that of an auxiliary—a subordin- 
ate, rather than that of the all-directing self- 
sufficing leader and autocrat of such various 
powers of mind? I picture you to myself—a 
lone, bold-hearted boy—in this ancient hall, 
amidst these primitive landscapes, in which old 
associations are so little disturbed by the mod- 
ern—in which the wild turf of waste lands, van- 
ishing deep into mazes of solemn wood, lend 
the scene to dreams of gone days—bring Ad- 
venture and Knighthood, and all the poetical 
colors of Eld to unite the homage due to the 
ancestral dead with the future ambition of 
life ;—Image full of interest and of pathos—a 
friendless child of a race more beloved for its 
decay, looking dauntless on to poverty and toil, 
with that conviction of power which is born of 
collected purpose and earnest will; and record- 
ing his secret vow, that single-handed he will 
undo the work of destroying ages, and restore 
his line to its place of honor in the land!” 

George paused, and tears stood in Darrell’s 
eyes. 

. “Yes,” resumed the scholar—“ yes, for the 
child, for the youth, for the man in his first 
daring stride into the Action of Life, that object 
commands our respectful sympathies. But wait 
a few years. Has that object expanded? Has 
it led on into objects embracing humanity ? 
Remains it alone and sterile in the bosom of 
successful genius? Or is it prolific and fruit- 
ful of grander designs—of more wide-spread- 
ing uses? Make genius successful, and all 
men have the right to say, ‘ Brother, help us!’ 
What! no other object still but to build up a 
house !—to recover a line! What was grand at 
one stage of an onward career is narrow and 
small at another! Ambition limited to the rise 
of a family! Can our sympathies still hallow 
that! No! In Guy Darrell successful—that 
ambition was treason to earth! Mankind was 
his family now! THererore Heaven thwarted 
the object which opposed its own ends in creating 
you! THererore childless you stand on your 
desolate hearth !—Tuerrrore, lo! side by side 
—yon uncompleted pile—your own uncompleted 
life !” 

Darrell sate dumb.—He was appalled! 

GeorGce Morey. “ Has not that object stint- 
ed your very intellect? Has it not, while baf- 
fled in its own centred aim—has it not robbed 
you of the glory which youth craved, and which 
manhood might have won? Idolater to the creed 
of an Ancestor’s Name, has your own name that 
hold on the grateful respect of the Future which 
men ever give to that genius whose objects are 
knit with mankind? Suddenly, in the zenith 
of life, amidst cheers, not of genuine renown— 
cheers luud and brief as a mob’s hurrah—calam- 
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| ities, all of which I know not nor conjecture, in- | spoke, passed into the lifeless picture-gallery, 





terrupt your career; and when your own life- 
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and so out into the open air. George, dubious 


long object is arrested, or rather when it is | and anxious, gained the solitude of his own 


snatched froin your eve, your genius renounces 
all uses. Fame, ever-during, was before you 
stiN, had your objects been those for which 
genius is given. You muse. Heaven permits 
these rude words to strike home! Guy Darrell, 
it is not too late! Heaven’s warnings are al- 
ways in time! Reflect, with the one narrow 
object was fostered and fed the one master fail- 
ing of Pride. ‘To us, as Christians or as rea- 
soners, it is not in this world that every duty is 
to find its special meed; yet by that same mys- 
tical Law which makes Science of Sorrow, re- 
wards are but often the normal effect of duties 
sublimely fulfilled. Out of your pride and your 
one-cherished object has there grown happi- 
ness? Has the success which was not denied 
you achieved the link with posterity that your 
hand, if not fettered, would long since have 
forged? Grant that Heaven says, ‘ Stubborn 
child, yield at last to the warnings that came 
from my love! From a son so favored and 
strong I exact the most difficult offering! Thou 
hast sacrificed much, but for ends not prescribed 
in my Jaw; sacrifice now to me the thing thou 
most clingest to—Pride. I make the pang 
demand purposely bitter. I twine round the 
offering I ask the fibres that bieed in relaxin; 
What to other men would be no duty is duty & 
thee, because it entails a triumphant self-c 
quest, and pays to Humanity the arrears of just 
dues long neglected. Grant the hard sacrili 
made; I must think Heaven has ends for yous 
joy even here, when it asks you to part with the 
‘ause of your sorrows; I must think that your 
evening of life may have sunshine denied to its 
noon. But with God are no bargains. <A vir- 
tue, the more arduous because it must trample 
down what your life has exalted as virtue, is 
before you—distasteful, austere, repellant. The 
most inviting arguments in its favor are that it 
proffers no bribes; men would acquit you in re 
jecting it; judged by our world’s ordinary rule, 
men would be right in acquitting you. But if, 
on reflection, you say in your heart of hearts, 
‘This is a virtue,’ you will follow its noiseless 
path up to the smile of God!” 

The Preacher. ceased. 

Darrell breathed a long sigh, rose slowly, took 
George’s hand, pressed it warmly in both his 
own, and turned quickly and silently away. He 
paused in the deep recess, where the gleam of 
the wintry sun shot through the small casement, 
aslant and pale, on the massive wall. Opening 
the lattice, he looked forth on the old hereditary 
trees—on the Gothic church-tower—on the dar! 
evergreens that belted his father’s tomb. Again 
he sighed, but this time the sigh had a haughty 
sound in its abrupt impatience ; and George felt 
that words written must remain to strengthen 
and confirm the effect of words spoken. He 
had at least obeyed his uncle’s wise injunction 
—he had prepare! Darrell’s mind to weigh the 
contents of a letter, which, given in the first in- 
stance, would perhaps have rendered Darrell’s 
resolution not Jess stubborn, by increasing the 
pain to himself which the resolution already in- 
flicted. 

Darrell turned, and looked toward George, 
as if in surprise to see him still lingering there. 

“T have now but to place before you this let- 
ter from my uncle to myself; it enters into those 
details which it would have misbecome me spe- 
cially to discuss. Remember, I entreat you, in 
reading it, that it is written by your oldest friend 
—by a man who has no dull discrimination in 
the perplexities of life, or the niceties of hon- 
or 


Darrell bowed his head in assent, and took 
the letter. George was about to leave the 
room, 

“Stay,” said Darrell, ‘‘’tis best to have but 
one interview—one conversation on the subject 
which has been just enforced on me; and the 
letter may need a comment, or a message to 
your uncle.” IIe stood hesitating, with the let- 
ter open in his hand; and, fixing his keen eye 
on George’s pale and powerful countenance, 
said, “ How is it that, with an experience of 
mankind, which you will pardon me for assum- 
ing to be limited, you yet read so wondrously 
the complicated human heart ?” 

“If I really have that gift,” said’ George, “I 
will answer your question by another: Is it 
through experience that we learn to read the 
human heart—or is it through sympathy? If it 
be experience, what becomes of the Poet? If 
the Poet be born, not made, is it not because he 
is born to sympathize with what he has never 
experienced ?” 

“IT see! There are born Preachers!” 

Darrell reseated himself, and began Alban’s 
letter. He was evidently moved by the Colo- 
nel’s account of Lionel’s grief—muttering to 
himself, #* Poor boy!—but he is brave—he is 
young.” When he came to Alban’s forebod- 
ings, on the effects of dejection upon the stam- 
ina of life, he pressed his hand quickly against 
his breast as if he had received a shock! He 
mused a while before he resumed his task ; then 
he read rapidly and silently till his face flushed, 
and he repeated in a hollow tone, inexpressibly 
mournful, *** Let the young man live, and the 
old name die with Guy Darrell.’ Ay, ay! see 
how the world sides with Youth! What mat- 
ters all else so that Youth have its toy!” Again 
his eye hurried on impatiently till he came to 
the passage devoted to Lady Montfort; then 
George saw that the paper trembled violently iu 
his hand, and that his very lips grew white. 
‘**Serious apprehensions,’” he muttered. * I 
owe ‘consideration to such a friend.’ This 
man is without a heart!” 

He clenched the paper in his hand with 
reading farther. “Leave me this letter, 
George; I will give an answer to chat and to 
you before night.” He caught up his hat as he 

















room, and locked the door. 





CHAPTER III. 


At last, the great Question by Torture is fairly applied 
to Guy Darrell. 

Wuat WILL HE bo witn IT? What will 
Guy Darrell do with the thought that weighs on 
his brain, rankles in his heart, perplexes his du- 
Lious conscience? What will he do with the 
waw which has governed his past life? What 
wili he do with that shadow of a Name, which, 
alike in swarming crowds ‘or in lonely burial- 
places, has spetled his eye and lured his step as 
a Leckonin, -host? What will he do with the 
Prive from which the mask has been so rudely 
torn? What .ll he do with idols so long re- 
vered, Ars taey idols, or are they but symbols 
aud imager of noly truths? What will he do 
vith, the torturing problem, on the solution of 
whicu depend the honor due to consecrated 
ashes, and the rights due to beating hearts? 
There, restless he goes, the arrow of that ques- 
tion in his side—now through the broad waste 
lau.ds—now through the dim woods, pausing oft 
with short quick sigh, with hand swept across 
his Lrow as if to clear away a cloud ;—now 
snatched from our sight by the evergreens round 


tomb in that still echurch-yard—now emerg- 











iow, with melancholy eyes fixed on the old 
root ! What will he do with it? The 
cestion of Questions in which all Futurity is 


hus him on its rack. WaT WILL 3B 


Let us see. 


opened 


bo Witu IT? 
——SS SE 


SAviNG LITTLE: WASTING MUCH. 
hook their heads at the marriage. He 
dl too grave (some said austere; others 
she was too young and too inexperi- 
: fiderstand herself. It was a pity, they 
: he father allowed it; but he was such 
carcless, indifferent, good-for-nothing fellow that 
he was neither guide nor father to her, and did not 
trouble 'inself as to what became ef her. There- 
fore some among the friends took the other side, 
ans thought any thing good which should reseue 
her from an uncengenial home, and give her that 
rretection end respectability which she scarcely 
cived from her father, with his dyed hair and 
podded coats: out all day and up all night: filling 
with strange men of questionable habits 
and associations, ‘The Ayes had it, and the mar- 
riuse preparations went on. Pretty Annie Farre 
lulged in her quiet dreams of peace and home, 
* drew out for herself the plan of her housekeep- 
uy which was to be so wonderfully perfect and 
complete; and pictured the delight that she should 
und in the order and regularity of her married life, 

ani was contented, satisfied, and quite resolved, 

Fercy Clarke himself, though he was grave and 
somewhat stern to those with whom ke had no 
special connection, had been a devoted son to that 
unlovable old mother of his; and was not that a 
guarantee for Annie? Then, how calm and uni- 
form be was in his manners to her! and this was 
much to a timid reserved nature, such as Annie's; 
whose nerves had been jarred by her father’s noisy 
life and dissolute imperative ways, and to whom 
that whirlwind of passionate, demonstrative, in- 
satiable love, which novelists and youth delight in, 
would have been simple destruction. Annie rea- 
soned deliberately about her marriage, and did not 
think it a bad thing on the whole. Although she 
was only twenty and he eight-and-thirty, and 
tnoug.. her rich brown hair hung bright and thick 
and warm over her young face, ard his wandered 
spare and gray down his sallow shrunken face. 
She was not romantically in love with him; she 
knew that; but she respected him. He was quiet, 
regular, and unexacting. Above all, he was a re- 
lief und a release. It was not a future to turn 
from without some special cause, wretched as she 
was in that almost disgraceful home of hers; anda 
young girl, unhappy at home, can find many good 
reasons why her lover is just the man she would 
have chosen had she had the privilege of choice. 

They married: and a week after the marriage 
he took her to his house in Bloomsbury, and Annie's 
reai life began. 

Perey was the junior partner in a lawyer’s office, 
with « respectable income and of a respectable posi- 
tion. Indeed, no other word was so well suited to 
‘in as this most comprehensive term; for he was 
in ail things eminently and thoroughly respect- 
able. Mediocre, too; which English middle-class 
respectatility implies. Of fair average intellect ; 
of (sir overage social standing ; of middle height; 
Ly 1c means bad looking (but by no means hand- 
some); of just such fortune as professional men 
have whea they are comfortably off; without an 
expensive habit, an unusual taste, or a wild idea— 
he was the very type of the ordinary middle-class 
Englishman; loved by none, hated by none, but 
respected by all. Ile performed the customary 
duties of iife with regularity and without enthusi- 
asm. He went to church punctually once every 
Sunday, in fiae weather. le was a silent man at 
ali times: ravely heard to express an opinion even 
on a leading article or the foreign intelligence: 
parliamentary committees sat uncriticised by him; 
lie read the debates without advocacy, and he did 
not censure the conduct of the Generals abroad in 
active service. Yet no one said his silence arose 
from stupidity. On the contrary, his friends be- 
lieved him to be a deep and thoughtful man; and 
that he could, if he would, say much on all mat- 

Hlis behavior to his young wife was in har- 

niony with the rest of him. He was never larsh 
ior, never ill-humored ; 
img: not even during that first week spent ata 
evonshire watering-plac sient 
on the sands all the summer day, with his hat over 
his eyes and his arms crossed behind his head, while 
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| Annie worked beside him, and strangers thought 
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him dreamily and luxuriously happy. What a 
lucky fellow to have the dear little woman in that 
round hat for a wife, and how madly in love with 
her hezmustbe! But after that briefand shadowy 
honeymoon, when he brought her home, and recom- 
menced his daily work at the office as if nothing 
had happened, he might have been married many 
years for all the lover-like attentions or tenderness 
he bestowed on her. Annie had never been ac- 


 —————————————— 


I thought it moderate. 


‘*Ts it much, mother ? 
| I do not think we could manage on less.’ 


me «8 well,” said the old lady, tartly. 
Percy was silent, giving only a little inquiring 


| “ If not actually on less, then it ought to include 


hem as he sat puckering his lips contemplatively. 
| ‘*T hope you were not thinking of any addition 
| 
} 


customed to attention or tenderness, so did not | 


miss them from her married life, and was quite as 
happy and contented as she expected to be. — She 
had her house to manage, her servants to initiate 
into those mysterious secrets called ‘‘ ways;” her 
weekly bills to make up, and ponder for hours 
where that mistake of twopence farthing could be: 
she had her needle-work to do, her collars to em- 
broider, her. pocket-handkerchiefs to hem, and his 
shirt buttons and woolen socks to superintend ; 
so that she got through her days in all gentle 
tranquillity ; never idle and never hurried —a 
smooth life running on its even course, in which 
there was nothing to distress, to enrapture, or to 
excite. 

Percy Clarke impressed but one thing on his 
wife—the need of strict economy. In token where- 
of he made her a very meagre allowance for the 
house, Yet Annie contrived that it should be suf- 
ficient, in the wonderful way in which clever house- 
keepers can save unseen expenses without curtail- 
ing the public comforts of the family. She stud- 
ied all the best economies, and devised private 
and peculiar savings of her own, and thus was 
enabled to make an appearance of luxury and do- 
mestic refinement decidedly beyond her allowance. 

“‘T hope you are not getting into debt, Annie?” 
Percy would sometimes say, if she had provided a 
dinner more showy than ordinary, though she al- 
ways contrived to have one special delicacy at the 
least on the table. 

‘‘No, Percy, you may see my books,” Annie 
would answer, with a little quiet triumph: if it 
were allowance-day, perhaps adding—‘‘I have 
made it do exactly this week, and have just four- 
pence over.” 

‘Very well. I do not want details; only do 
not exceed, that isall.”” And Annie did not. 

Old. Mrs. Clarke, the mother, lived in a small 
house at the upper end of Islington. She was an 
invalid; and not softened by her age or intirmi- 
ties. She was as hard as her son, and not so even- 
tempered—a good deal more exacting, and active- 
ly selfish; for Percy’s faults were but negative at 
the worst. Mrs. Clarke was accustomed to say, 
that ‘‘she had never taken to that Ann Farre.” 
She thought her too young, and did not believe in 
her housekeeping; for Mrs. Clarke was of the old 
school, and believed in nothing that did not in- 
clude constant supervision and active doing among 
the servants by the mistress. She was one of 
those, too, who locked up every thing, and would 
have thought it infinite negligence if a mistress 
gave her servant the key of the tea-caddy, or suf- 
fered her in the store-closet unwatched. She it 
was who continually impressed on Percy her con- 
viction of waste and unthrift in his house; point- 
ing to Annie’s little table elegancies, which the 
young wife had obtained by the most cunning de- 
vices of hidden savings, as evidencing extrava- 
gance and needless expenditure. But as Percy 
knew that he allowed a very moderate sum, he was 
not incited to active participation in his mother’s 
views. Nevertheless her perpetual recurrence to 
the subject did not tend to make his money-deal- 
ings with his wife more liberal. 

One day Percy came home half an hour later 
than usual: he who was so methodical and punc- 
tual. He was paler than Annie had ever before 
seen him, as if internally agitated; dining in more 
than his customary silence ; replying only by mon- 
osyllables to all that Annie said, or not replying 
at all, if her words were not put in the form of a 
direct question. In the evening, while they sat 
together in the drawing-room, suddenly he looked 
up from his pamphlet on the Corn Laws, and said: 

**Annie, my mother has lost her fortune. It is 
not necessary to enter into the business details of 
the matter: besides, you could not understand 
them, ifI did. It is cnough to tell you that she 
comes to-morrow to live with us. Let the best 
bedroom be given up to her; and I trust I need 
not impress on you the necessity of dutiful and af- 
fectionate attention.” 

Annie’s heart sank. She felt that all her quiet 
happiness in her home was at an end. But she 
had too high notions of wifely duty to utter a word 
of protest. She merely drooped her eyes over her 

work, and said, ‘ Very well, Perey,” in her usual 
calm, undemonstrative manner. Nothing more 
was said; and no one knew that, while she sat 
hemming that precious little robe, tears were si- 
lently falling within the shadow of her curls, steep- 
ing the muslin held in her trembling hand. 

Mrs. Clarke was a difficult person to deal with 
ina house. Her times and tempers were contrary 
to those of most people; and she had no idea of 
yielding. Annie’s quiet pertinacity irritated her 
beyond measure. 

‘God bless the girl!” she used to say, blazing 
up in her fierce, passionate way, ‘ has she no blood 


» in her veins at all that she can never be angry or 


speak above her breath ?” 

But, harsh critic and undisguised contemner as 
she was, she did not intend to be cruel. She was 
only mean and sour-tempered. The day after she 
came she spoke to her son about his house-bills ; 
asked how much he allowed a week, what average 
he made for each, and what sum he appropriated 
for that future day which, in some people's imag- 
inations, is always raining furiously. Percy, over 
whom his mother exerted a great but unacknowl- 
edged influence, detailed his arrangements and 
position without reserve ; adding up, for her edifi- 
cation, how much each person in his household was 
supposed to cost. 

‘So much as that? 
are a generous husband, boy! 


Yell! I must say you 
I am sure your 


wife has no right to complain! When I was with 
your dear father I had not half that sum.” 


on my account. It is bad enough to be ruined, 
and forced to come to you for a home at all; old 
people are best by themselves; but it would be in- 
tolerable if I were any extra burden to you.” 

‘*T was thinking of allowing six or seven shil- 
lings a week extra,” said Percy, hesitatingly. 

‘* Nonsense, child! your wife must learn econo- 
my: she knows little enough of it now. I tell 
you—and surely I ought to know; I, who have 
kept house these forty years and more—you allow 
quite enough for us all; and it will be useful to 
her to learn how to make the best of every thing.”’ 

‘ But she-is not very extravagant now, mo- 
ther. Is she?” 

“Quite extravagant—quitet At all events, 
take my advice, and make the trial. If she can 
not make it do she will tell you, and then you can 
alter your arrangements. Take my advice, Percy ; 
you are soon to be a father, and all that, and you 
ought to be doubly careful, considering what ex- 
penses are before you.” 

“Very well, mother, I will. I can but make 
the trial, as you say; and if Annie is hard pressed 
and tells me I will enlarge the allowance.” 

‘Yes, yes, that’s all very well, as between you 
and me; but don’t tell Ann.” 

“T am a lawyer, mother,” said Percy, with a 
grim smile, ‘‘ and can keep my own counsel.” 

So the law was passed in this domestic Star- 
chamber, that Annie was to learn experimental 
improvement in the art and science of house-keep- 
ing: a law which never would have been passed 
at all but for Annie’s private and peculiar econo- 
mies, and her careful concealment of painful de- 
tails. Percy was inclined to be mean and stingy, 
certainly, but he was not revoltingly so; and, to 
do him justice, he would not have imposed a task 
that he knew was too hard to be accomplished. He 
was not sorry to lay even a heavy strain upon her, 
just for experiment’s sake ; but he would not have 
done more, willingly. So that poor Annie’s very 
care it was which now caused her discomfiture ; 
her very economy had created distrust of her man- 
agement. 

At the end of the first week the young wife was 
behind in her accounts. There was brandy for the 
old lady, and not a little of it ; and there were her 
early dinners and her hot suppers; eggs and tea- 
cakes for her breakfast; special tea-making; bed- 
room-fire, and the extra candles. The housekeep- 
ing-books showed frightful figures—increased by 
a full share and a half. But Annie was not dis- 
turbed ; but reserved the revelation of those mul- 
titudinous figures as a simple fact with which her 
husband had to be made acquainted. 

When pay-day came she told Percy, quietly, that 
she was so much short that week. ‘‘I can not help 
it; but, in such a small family as ours, one person 
in addition makes a great difference. Our own 
expenses have been just the same as usual; so 
that I find your mother’s cost exactly equals my 
deficiency.” 

‘*You must provide for that out of the allow- 
ance,” said Percy, with hardness. 

** Out of the allowance, Percy ?” 

*“Yes. Iam not able to afford you more; and, 
by some means or other, you must make what you 
have do.” 

“Very well, Percy ; I will try,” said Annie, 
meekly. 

‘“* Trying will be of no good if it is not done, 
Annie.” Percy spoke positively, as if on the brink 
of displeasure. 

‘IT will do my very best,” she repeated. “ But 
for this past week, Percy, when I did not know 
your arrangement, and so made no provision---” 
She turned such a pretty, pleading face to him that 
he said, 

“I will pay you for this once—only for this 
once, mind; not again under any ordinary circum- 
stances”—emphasizing the ordinary. ‘ Remem- 
ber what I say, Annie. You know I never speak 
without a meaning. What was it you mentioned 
you wanted in addition ?” 

**So much,”’ said Annie, naming a large sum ; 
very large comparatively with the whole. ‘I 
have had a great many things to lay in.” 

‘* Here, then, is the money,” said Percy, slowly 
counting it out, coin by coin. ‘ Now do not let 
me hear the subject repeated. You know what 
you have to do, and you must do it.” 

Annie thought long and hard all that day. In 
what could she retrench? Of course Percy was 
right ; husbands always are right in the eyes of 
girlish wives not married a year. He was right, 
anl must be obeyed, of course; but how? She 
would leave off sugar, and profess a sudden dis- 
taste for pastry; give up all beer and wine—of 
which she had but little as it was—and put herself 
on Lenten fare generally. But, as yet, her pro- 
posed retrenchments did not go beyond a few per- 
s nal sacrifices, and she felt that something more 
must be done, At last it came to her like a bright 
inspiration —she would dispense with the extra 
service she had been accustomed to pay for. The 
Washing was done at home; and the young wite 
i-oned and starched, and stood and stooped, and 
worked herself to the verge of hysterics and faint- 
ing fits; all in the most perfect good faith that 
such a life was the normal condition of a good 
dinary duty. No one knew how much she did 
but the servants. 
kept it to herself, and thought it only as it should 
be. Percy did not see, and never asked, what his 
wife did in the house or out of it. He was the 

most loose-handed husband possible with the mar- 
riage-reins with regard to every thing except mon- 
ey; and his wife, had she been so minded, might 
have enjoyed any amount of questionable independ- 
ence. This noninterference was what Annie had 
always liked in him, and what she specially val- 





| down. 





housekeeper, and that she was only doing her or- | 
| bread and water. 
If old Mrs, Clarke knew it she | 


| 


ued now in the pride of her secret household hero- 
ism; and for the next two weeks she was pro- 
foundly happy to find that she had succeeded in 
her obedience, and that her expenses were within 
the mark — gratified, in fact, that she could buy 
luxuries for her peevish mother-in-law, and secure 
her husband's comfort and approbation by the toil 
and labor of her own hands; for that was the En- 
glish of the thing, said the superiorly educated 
servant. 

This could not go on for long. At the proper 
time Annie's release from household toil came in 
the form of a beautiful boy, which seemed to her 
an angel come to lie on her heart. ‘This was An- 
nie’s happiest time of life. She had never known 
a real emotion before; never felt a real love. Her 
father she had feared and shrunk from ; her hus- 
band she respected and obeyed; but her child— 
what a golden word of hope and love that was !— 
what a treasury of divinest joy the waxen touches 
and warm soft lips of that little life unlocked! She 
would have been contented to pass through years 
of pain and sorrow for this gracious time ; and she 
felt she could now face any grief with that precious 
nestling at her heart to reward her by its love and 
cheer her by its progress and well-being. Pretty 
she had always been, but now she was beautiful— 
so beautiful that the old nurse shook her head 
and said she did not like the glory of her young 
lady’s looks; and then she maundered off into 
half a dozen fatal experiences, which made the 
servant-girls cry ; whereat the old dame was sat- 
isfied ; so went sighing and shaking her head up 
stairs. 

Mrs, Clarke was impatient of Annie’s illness. 
She missed her in the household; she found that 
the servants were neither so neat nor so thought- 
ful as Ann, as she used to call her spitefully, es- 
chewing the Annie as too coaxing and refined ; 
and she could not bear that any one about her 
should need more care than herself. She had 
been so long accustomed to be the first considera- 
tion; so long accustomed, too, to the moral cod- 
dling of invalidship, that she did not yield the 
right of superior care and sympathy to any one. 
Mrs. Clarke's infirmities and sundry diseases were 
her social stock in trade. They were her claims 
to regard and attention, as some people’s riches, 
or as a pretty woman’s beauties. She was forever 
urging upon Annie the wholesomeness of early ex- 
ertion and the infinite evil of giving way. So that 
Annie “‘ put herself forward too soon,’’ said the old 
nursé, despairingly, and was stirring about the 
house at a time when other ladies would have 
been cozily wrapped in white-frilled dressing- 
gowns and lying on bedroom sofas. 

Percy noticed nothing. When, a fortnight after 
that new life had come among them, Annie ap- 
peared at the dinner-table just the same as ever— 
only paler and more languid, but infinitely love- 
lier—his sole remark was—shaking hands with her 
and kissing her forehead— It scarcely seems a 
fortnight, Annie, since you were here; but my 
mother says it is so.” Yet his manner had an in- 
describable shade of softness quite unusual to him; 
and Annie forgave the coldness of his spoken wel- 
come. 

But Percy was not soft cither in speech or in 
manner; and, after to-day, he gradually relapsed 
into his old silence and indifference. Annie re- 
assumed her household duties, and in another 
week all things were exactly the same as before. 
The old nurse even leaving, called away earlier 
than was expected, owing to an error in dates 
elsewhere. And then Annie had her treasure in 
her sole charge with no one to whom she could 
trust him with confidence; therefore, without as- 
sistance or relief. She had no nursemaid, and her 
two servants were not clever about babies. She 
was surprised to find how that one little creature 
absorbed her time, and how scant was the leisure 
left for'the busy house duties she had undertaken 
before his birth. Yet the inexorable law had to 
be fulfilled, however unable she was to fulfill it. 

When those terrible house-books had been put 
back into her hands again, and the mean sum once 
more doled out, she had received a strict injunction 
to be doubly careful now with this heavy expense 
before her, and to remember that she saved for her 
child while she saved for her husband. This com- 
pleted the circle of Annie’s obligations. Passion- 
ate love was now added to her former principle of 
steady duty, and she had not a wish to evade the 
observance of her task. 

Still she could not spare so much time as former- 
ly, and she was not yet strong enough for active 
household work. The consequence was that, weck 
by week, she fell gradually behind until she was in 
debt several pounds; all to be saved out of an al- 
lowance that did not compass the inevitable ex- 
penses! It was hopeless to think of it. What 
could she do? If she curtailed her husband of any 
of his special comforts, she feared he would say 
that she no longer regarded him, and thought only 
of her baby. Besides, ought she to fail in making 
her duty to her husband the first thing in her life ? 
Exacting Mrs. Clarke it was impossible to cut 
By virtue of that fallacy—the privilege 
of old age—she must be pampered, and petted, and 
preserved, whoever failed or wanted, and a worn- 
out useless life be nursed up to croon away a few 
idle years by the chinmey corner, though the young 
and the needed should perish in its stead. Mrs. 
Clarke was impossible. What could she give up 
further in herself? She had not, as it was, one of 
the ordinary physical helps to a young mother, and 
if she reduced her regimen to within straiter limits 
than at present, she must be content with plain 
What should she do? While in 
her own room, kneeling by her baby’s pretty little 
cot, and longing for him to awake, she suddenly 
remembered that she had a handsome old-fashioned 
pearl necklace of her dear mother’s. She never 
wore it; it was of no use to her. She would sell 
it; and thus be saved from further anxiety and 
unhappiness. It might bea pain, but it was only 
a pain of sentiment at the worst ; while, to vex her 
husband, aud perhaps lose his confidence, would be 
acrime, That yery day she paid up all her back 





bills, and started fair again with a balance in 
hand. 

But this must not happen again. She must 
work as she did before ; for she was strong now, 
and must bear her part with the rest. And sho 
did work as before, improvising all sorts of portable 
cradles for her darling so that he should be watched 
over the while she was busy as zealously as if she 
had nothing else to do than care for him and guard 
him. - She worked till her limbs ached, and her 
head was dull, and her heart depressed. She 
worked till she was faint and giddy, and over- 
wrought. Butnoonesawit. She looked always 
neat and glossy for dinner; and Percy did not 
scrutinize her narrowly enough to see how pale she 
was; nor how thin; now how her lips quivered 
when she spoke, and her eyebrows lifted themselves 
up as if to lift a heavy weight from her eyes. He 
saw her just as she used to be, with her placid 
smile, and her low, sweet voice; with her dainty 
costume, always marvelously clean and choice, 
though simple. He sawgnothing beyond all this; 
and as the house went on exactly as it did before, 
he was never weary of congratulating himself in 
secret that he had taken his mother’s advice and 
had put Annie on her mettle, to rightly understand 
and practice economical housekeeping. 

Mrs. Clarke had a slight attack of indigestion : 
and what a miserable house that slight attack 
created! Percy was impatient and fault-finding ; 
the old lady capricious and dissatisfied; and poor 
Annie’s powers were taxed till she was often faint 
and weeping from weariness and fatigue. But she 
had her old immunity from observation; though 
now and then the servant would steal up with tea 
or coffee, or sometimes with a cup of arrow-root, 
saved from the old ladv’s surplus, as more needful 
to Mrs. Clarke the youn. 1nd weaker. The neck 
of Mrs. Clarke’s illne: ..2m overfeeding was bro- 
ken in a fortnight, though things had not quite 
come back to their old groove even then. 

This illness was expensive. Percy did not in- 
sist on the house paying for the doctor; but the 
thousand little luxuries and the inevitable waste 
of a sick-room made sad havoc with Annie’s cal- 
culations. Once or twice, when she was very 
hard pressed, she impoverished her husband’s diet- 
ary. Healways spoke of it, gravely and displeased; 
and once he said that he did not approve of her neg- 
ligence; which was becoming marked, very marked, 
and excessively unpleasant. If she neglected him, 
her husband, how could he feel satisfied that his 
dear mother, sick and infirm asshe was, and obliged, 
after her long life of independence and well-doing, 
to come to him for support—how could he feel sure 
that she received due attention when he was away ? 
He was afraid that Annie’s motherhood, instead of 
opening her heart, had narrowed it. Annie broke 
her heart, in her silent, quiet little way over these 
reproaches, and she inwardly resolved not to offend 
again, whatever it cost her, or whatever other 
means she must use. 

But those horrible bills! She could not keep 
them under; not though she cried for vexation and 
wounded pride to think what a bad manager she 
was, and how unfit to have the guidance of Percy’s 
household expenditure. Then her baby wanted 
some new frocks; and Annie, true to the instincts 
of a young mother, had set her heart on having 
them robed and worked, and had been quietly try- 
ing to save up for them, little by little, ever since 
she sold the pearl brooch, the companion to the 
necklace. But to no purpose. So Annie sold an- 
other little trinket, and another, and another ; paid 
her bills, and bought her baby six pretty white 
worked frocks, and a white cashmere pelisse ; and 
went to bed that night proud and blessed as a queen 
—free from debt. 

But Mrs. Clarke complained to her son that yes- 
terday her cutlet was tough, and she was sure Ann 
bought inferior meat for her, that she might save 
for such senseless extravagance as she had just 
been committing ; for did he not see how she had 
bedizened up that miserable little baby, who would 
look much better too in nice clean prints instead 
of with all those useless fallals about him? In 
her day, indeed, such folly was never thought o*, 
and, for her part, she thought what had been good 
enough for her children might be good enough for 
Ann’s. And she wished Percy would mention it. 

Percy was hard, but notsmall, Provided things 
went the way of his ordering, he did not care to 
criticise the stages. He soothed his mother, spoke 
to Annie about the offending veal, but said nothing 
ill-natured of the frocks. He had not the heart 
to do it, with the boy laughing and crowing in his 
mother’s arms, and kicking out his little feet, in all 
freedom of a first day of short coats. 

By degrees, every little article of private proper- 
ty that Annie possessed was swallowed up by extra 
housekeeping expenses. When she had nothing 
left that she could appropriate, she had pothing for 
it but to dismiss her two servants. She hired a 
strong, good-natured maid of all work, clumsy, 
strong, and ignorant: one ofthe tribe who are prene 
to fall up stairs with tea-trays; and who, if they 
were not watched, would fry potatoes in Llackiny, 
and lard boots with the butter. ‘Thus, all the di- 
recting fell to the young mistress, and half the 
work ; for the girl was too uncouth to do any thing 
well, or any thing of herself. Day by day she slow- 
ly faded and drooped: day by day, patiently and 
steadily continuing her work: her cheeks paler, 
her eyes dimmer and larger ; the lustre of her warin 
brown hair dulled, and its color faded; the slender 
waist shrinking, as the round young throat grew 
thin and spare. But there was no one with eyes 
so keen, or love so quick to mark the change; no 
one to cheer her by a kindly word; no one to he!p 
her with sympathy or aid ; no one to step forward 
tosave her. Unpitied and unnoticed, she dedicated 
her precious existence to those who did not love 
her, nor care to watch or gyard her. Too heavy 
a burden had been laid upon her, but her faithful 
hands bore it bravely to the last; and, with all a 
woman’s trust and fortitude, she neither thought 
it hard, nor cried out to be relieved. If she had 
but spoken! If Percy had but cared to win her 
confidence! 
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At last, one day, she failed. She had been 
for some hours ironing, when, very quietly, she 
gave a deep sigh, and fell fainting to the ground. 
[he red-armed maid ran screaming away, and 
Percy hurried down stairs. He found her to 
all appearance dead on the kitchen-floor, and, 
taking her in his arms, bore her tenderly and 
gently to her room; for he loved her as much 
as he could have loved any wife, and terror 
frightened him into nature and demonstration. 
A doctor was sent for; Mrs. Clarke snappishly 
repudiating all idea of danger, or the necessity 
of making a fuss because of such a common 
thing as a fainting fit; but when the doctor 
came he looked grave, ordering his patient to 
be kept in bed, and to be most zealously tend- 
ed; ordering her, in fact, the attendance of a 
person dangerously ill, and for whom the only 
chance lay in loving watchfulness and care. 
But he found her so extraordinarily reduced, 
and with such distinct evidences of organic mis- 
chief, that he himself had but little hope of the 
result. He inquired minutely into her life ; 
and the whole history was revealed. She was 
dying, literally from fatigue and exhaustion, he 
told her husband frankly, but severely. 

Percy never left her bedside. Night and day 
he nursed her, as she would have nursed her sick 
child. But this love had come too late. Not 
all his tears could give back the life which his 
blindness and hardness had helped to destroy. 
Neither could it now call out the love in that 
young heart, which had lain like a sleeping 
child that would have smiled back love for love 
to the one who had awakened it. All too late! 
too late! Happiness, love, and life all gone, 
and the hand that might have stayed them now 
stretched out imploringly in vain. 

When Percy left that death-room he looked 
a shrunken, gray, withered old man ; as if years, 
not hours, had passed over him since his young 
wife died. From that day no one ever saw 
him smile, and no one ever saw him lift his eyes 
frankly to theirs. He kept them fixed on the 
ground, or turned away like a man who has com- 
mitted a crime; and so dragged on a life which 
had no need to ask of another the mystery and 
iniquity of torture. Even his mother cried a 
little when the baby died a month after its 
mother. 








REVIVAL OF RIBBONISM IN 
IRELAND. 


WE give herewith, from an English paper, a 
picture of a group of Irish Ribbonmen. Well 
understood as the name is in Great Britain, it 
may be necessary here to explain, that Ribbon 
or Riband Societies are mere associations of 
the Irish peasantry, formed for the purpose of 
avenging the real or fancied wrongs of any 
member of the body, and protecting malefactors 
against the vengeance of the law. In the old 
times of famine and starvation in Ireland, when 
to an ignorant and suffering people the term 
landlord might seem equivalent to oppressor, 
and resistance to a rent-collector almost justi(i- 
able, the Ribbon Societies were active as well 
in what was called “‘ punishing” landlords as in 
concealing murderers. At an earlier period, 
during the fierce religious strifes of the north 
of Ireland, the ribbon societies were organized 
bodies of Catholics, acting in opposition to the 
organized Protestants, who bore the name of 
Orangemen. It is even said that the ribbon 
societies were in existence during the rebellion 
of 98; though at that time their character was 
probably more political than agrarian or relig- 
ious. 

Without entering into an argument on the 
lawfulness and propriety of secret societies, it 
may be said that, since the Encumbered Estates 
Act went into effect, and emigration depleted 
the over-populated districts of Ireland, the causes 
which once stimulated organized opposition to 
the laws have ceased to operate, and whatever 
justification may once have existed for the es- 


tablishment of Ribbon Societies, and whatever apol- 
ogy might once have been made for agrarian out- 
rages, neither the one nor the other are defensible 
now. . Yet we have every reason to believe that 
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IRISH RIBBONMEN., 


Ribbon Societies continue to flourish in many parts | residing in Queen’s County, was passing out of his 
grounds in the evening, when he was shot dead by 
their proceedings, an assassin. It has been ascertained that the man 

Some weeks since Mr. Richard Ely, a gentleman | who killed him was named Delany; that he had 
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threatened to shoot him some time before ; and 
that he is still living among the peasants of the 
vicinity, harbored and comforted as though he 
were a martyr. A porter who found Delany's 
hat shortly after the murder, and handed it over 
to the magistrates, has been obliged to leave the 
country by the Ribbonmen. Several magis- 
trates who have been active in trying to dis- 
cover the murderer have been warned that thcir 
lives are marked. And the peasantry distinct- 
ly declare that other landlords will share Mr. 
Ely’s fate if they attempt to collect rent over a 
certain sum. 

This is Ribbonism in Ireland, in the year 
1858, and in the midst of such plenty and pros- 
perity as that unfortunate country never enjoy- 
ed before. It is but just to say that many of 
the best of the Irish priests have denounced 
Ribbonism, Dean Kieran, Roman Catholic dig- 
nitary in Newry, has lately administered a 
heavy blow to Ribbonism from the pulpit. He 
said the system was at once an outrage on re- 
ligion and a foul blot on civilization. It con- 
verted men into murderers, perjurers—into ene- 
mies alike of God and man. He hoped his voice 
would reach the victims of a terrible and wick- 
ed delusion. Unless the combination was at 
once broken up he would expose the names of 
all guilty parties that might come to his knowl- 
edge, and call on their employers to dismiss 
them from their service. Though he would be 
sorry, indeed, to injure the wives and children 
of even Ribbonmen, or of those who forgot their 
duties to their families, he gave those deluded 
men warning that persistence in their wicked 
course of life would leave him no excuse what- 
ever for failing to publish their names, and pub- 
licly denounce the abettors of a secret and in- 
fernal tyranny which sets at defiance the ordi- 
nances of religion and the laws of the country. 


THE “GREAT EASTERN” 
STEAMSHIP. 


So long a period has elapsed since the Great 
Eastern was a common topic of newspaper re- 
port and ordinary conversation, that many of 
our readers have perhaps forgotten ali about 
her. She exists, nevertheless, and is in a state 
of forwardness, as the accompanying engrav- 
ing, taken from a photograph made for the Lon- 
don News, will show. 

It may not be generally known that the ex- 
pense of building and launching this mam- 
moth vessel far exceeded the estimates, and in 
fact exhausted the capital of the company whose 
property she was. After vainly trying to raise 
money to complete her after the launch, the 
owners formed a new company, which bought 
her as she stood for a sum of $800,000. She had 
cost about $2,500,000, It is estimated that an- 
other half million or so will finish her, and pre- 
pare her for sea. 

She is to make her trial trip to Portland, as 
originally advertised, and after that she will 
be “laid on” for Trincomalee, and freighted 
with goods for India, unless a better freight 
should induce her to sail for Australia. At any 
rate, there is now a fair prospect of her being 
able to go to sea early next spring; and if no 
accident occurs, she may be looked for in Port- 
land before the beginning of next summer. 

Her speed in the ocean is now estimated at 
sixteen knots an hour at least, or nearly 400 
miles a day, At this rate she would cross the 
Atlantic in at least eight days, and in fine 
weather, when she could use her sails, in six or 
seven. The commercial world will wait for her 
trial trip with no ordinary impatience. 








IN THE AUTUMN. 


Tue winds of autumn howled mournfully 
around Farmer Blakely’s dwelling. They toss- 
ed the reddened and withered leaves in heaps, 


and, catching some loose straws in their path, whirl- 
ed them far and wide through the air. Even the 
hens and turkeys standing before the blast were 
caught by it, and went scudding before it like ships 
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in astorm. It made me comfortable; be: ause | 
contrasted its rudeness and generally beis:2rous 
conduct with the snug comfort and fair prospect 
that the surroundings of the farm gave toker of 
for the coming winter. Cords of wood were piled 
in the yard seasoning against the future evenings 
fire; and ia the clear yellow butt of the hickory 
log the sharp axe was stuck where John had left it 
when he stopped cutting. The granary-door had 
got unfastened somehow, and was slamming to and 
fro, ever and anon gladdening my eyes with the 
rich harvest within The sty was deserted and 
empty now where lately the grunting porkers had 
stood, with hoof on rail, impatient of the coming 
meal. The pompous old turkey-cock strutte? -o 
and fro, bristling his wings upon the ground, and 
surveying the surrounding hen turkeys with a 


most patriarchal air. 

I laughed inwardly to myself. I pictured an 
prone upon his back, with a rich brown cecat on, 
bursting with his fatness. I saw his comrades, the 
pigs, grinning at him from the other end of che 
table, as if they had some superior merit. i saw 
the little brown quails flanking him on either side ; 
and then Ithought, “ Ah ha! my feathered buily, 
just wait until Thanksgiving, and then let us see 





your patriarchal airs!” 

“ Wa'al,”’ said a voice close at my elbow, which 
was no ether than my father’s, Farmer Blakely, 
 Wa'al, how do you stan’ it now down in York ? 
Not so well but what ye like to come and see the 
pld folks once in a while, don’t ye?” And whea 
I returned a hearty affirmative to his warm gre2t- 
ing, he took me by the arm and led me all round, 
pointing out where he intended doing this anv that 
thing next summer; and that he calculated, in 
time, he should have the old place look just as 
good as new. 

The fact of it was, the old man had got be- 
witched with the new house Squire Fergus nad 
built, and wanted one just like it; and was trying, 
by the aid of paint, putty, and glass, to re nodel 
the outside of his old-fashioned mansion into 2 
new-fangled summer villa, much to the regret of 
myself and the rest of the family. 

What were the “ fiying buttresses,” architraves, 
and cther crooked abominations tome? What the 
filigreed ornaments to the dear old weather-beaten 
house, sweet by many fond associations? Was 
not the moss that overlaid its foundation stones 
better decoration to it than pointed masovry ? 

It was not my native home; it was my adopted 
one. Buteven when my eyes returned t« it again 
from wandering, it seemed as though I had always 
known it—as though I had but found that rest for 
which I had always, though sometimes indirectly, 
been making for—as though the ship had entered 
her port, struck her sail, and made anchorage aft- 
er the stormy voyage. So I did not like the 
change, and told him so. , 

“Ho, ho! my lad, you are behind the time ; the 
sld house looks very well, as you say; but we 
must keep pace with the age—keep pace with the 
rge—or else we shall be outstripped in the race *” 
Thus my father. 

I went to the house. Etta was there. Etta was 
my wife, as you know. She went to live in the 
tity. City air, even for the healthy country-bred 
woman, was not wholesome; I cou}! not have her 
there; I could not see every day ‘efure my eyes 
the fading cheek, the lustreless, in:nimate eye, the 
shrinking form; therefore I sent uer again to the 
pure air, tlie freedom of her own native hills, and, 
more than all, to feel—as true lovers of Nature 
feel—the unspeakable expansion of soul and elas- 
ticity of spirit we have when alone with her. 

Tt was not well. 

I entered the low-ceiled kitchen, receiving a 
pledsant nod from Charity, the “help ;” I passed 
into the little front parlor, where the old-fashioned 
paper curtains hung in the window, sacred tu me 
by so many sweet memories, and there, upc: the 
lounge, halz reclining, half sitting up, was my wife. 
A look of pleasure flushed her cheek and gave it 
the semblance of health. She reached her han.i, 
and I came and sat beside her. It was thus 1 
passed my leisure, cherishing the few hours of her 
society that I knew remained to me. It was thus 
I husbanded the treasure of her presence before it 
should pass away forever. There ws no need of 
conversation in these dear hours—no need of harsh 
speech to break the stillness of our heart commun- 
ion. The day and night were alike; and even 
when sleeping at her side I have sometimes pon- 
dered in my own mind whether it could be a flesh 
and blood existence, or but the pausing on the 
threshold, the lifting of the foot for the next step, 
ere we entered on the everlasting joys. Such a 
life could not last long; the very intensity of the 
spiritual senses detracted from the physical. uncil 
the body became weaker and weaker—un*i! it 
hung, as in a balance, between life and death; xs, 
like the thistle-down scattered on the air in sam 
mer-iime, it rose toward heaven, it came down to 
garth, and seemed caught away by invisible hends 
only to gladden our sight once again. 

Ah, how the flying months went on! how the 
Arear winter howled his note of warning over us, 
shat we might make ready for his coming: It 
made me sad. The hushed stillness of the air, the 
tocking of the forest trees, and the biting blast 
ihat, sweeping down the mountain side, hurled it- 
self in unavailing fury against our roof. It was 
not alone the year that waned and went out from 
us. Human hearts had winter in them too. Des- 
olate our lives looked henceforward; for the blow 
that was to come, the tempest that was to sweep 
over us, was but in abeyance. We knew it, and 
shuddered at its coming. 

The last leaf had fluttered from the trees; +be 
nuked branches lashed the air, and where they grew 
iear the house swept the sides with a harsh, grat. 
ing sound; they flew over the frosty grouad in 
heaps, and lay piled along the brook course, ong 
since dried up, in many a furrow ; and while the 
pulse of Nature seemed itself stopped, awaiting the 

great change, so, too, the life we cherished nore 
than our own went out from among us, and joined 
that endless throng that for ages have gone before 











alike; both pure, both upright and holy. As the 
little sinless babe we clasp sleeping to our bosom 
smiles at us in its dreams, so her passing away was 
as gentle and soft as it. 

I smiled. I was happy then. 

I heard some one say, *‘ Dead, yes, she is dead.” 

I did but laugh. 

Dead? she, my wife, dead? As if she could 
ever die—as if now she did not live ten-fold more 
strongly, more truly than ever in the clay. 

I hold her hand now; I feel it still; its clasp is 
here, in this palm; the rustling of her garments is 
near to me; I feel her breath stirring in my hair 
as she bends, as of old, over me. Dead! who 
shall say ®? 

Said my father, as he took my hand with a look 
of deep anguish in his eye, “‘ Dear boy, I sympa- 
thize with you; we all do; and know that, in your 
great affliction, you have our heartfelt pity, and 
that our love is greater than ever,” 

He did not feel, as I did, the Divine presence ; 

he did not see it, as I saw it, illumining the room, 
the air, and the whole future of my life with its 
being; he did not see her, restored to health *‘ and 
clothed in her right mind,”’ watching over us all as 
in the old time. I did, and it called me from its 
heart in tones audible only to me and my heart, 
and z# answered Yes. 
I have my duty in life as ever. The yoke I 
bear is not easy, as no earthly burden is; and yet 
when the old spirit arises, when sometimes I chafe 
at restraints and difficulties—as who does not ?— 
the face of Etta rises before me and softens my 
wrath. Iam content now. I never visit that old 
home, where so much is to remind me of her, but’ 
when the sun at evening lights up the west with 
his flame of gold. I know it is the door of her 
world ajar that opens out on me its pure light to 
guide me the more surely to her. 





CHESS CHRONICLE. 
BY C. H. STANLEY. 





(= Sotvtions and problems, and answers to corre- 
spondents, in our next. . 





Tne TELEcRarnio MATCH BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA 
AND New York.—The interesting contest between five 
of the principal amateurs, severally representing the 
rival cities of Philadelphia and New York, was resumed 
on Saturday evening, the 18th instant. The players on 
either side being the same as formerly, with the excep- 
tion of the substitution, on the New York side, of Mr. 
N. Marache, one of our very best men, in place of Mr. 
D. Fiske—the latter gentleman being prevented by busi- 
ness engagements from continuing his attendance, as 
formerly, at the Rotunda Exchange. New York having 
had the first move in the previous game, the same privi- 
lege was now accorded to Philadelphia; and on its re- 
ceipt, ‘‘P to K 4," New York gallantly responded by 
telegraphing a like move—thus surrendering to her op- 
ponent the choice of indulging in an open attack, which 
developed itself into the opening termed ** Queen's Pawn 
2,"" or Scotch Game. Up to latest dates, twenty-seven 
moves on each side were played, namely: on Saturday, 
thirteen; on Tuesday, six; and on Wednesday, seven 
more. The evening of Tuesday, the 28th inst., is ap- 
pointed for the continuance of play, and is waited for 
with the greatest interest by all Chess devotees; as the 
present position of the parties is critical in the extreme, 
and the game under consideration that which will decide 
the mateh, The following score will exhibit the result 
of the play so far: 


SECOND GAME. 


Philadelphia, New York. 
1, PtoK4 PtoK 
2. K Kt to B3 Q Kt toB3 
3. PtoQ4 P takes P 
4. K BtoQB4 BtoQB4 
5. PtoQB3 KttoK B38 
6 PtoK5 PtoQ4 
7. BtoQKtS Kt to K 5 
8. P takes P BtoQKt3 
9. Q Kt to Q2 Castles. 
10. B takes Kt P takes B 
11. Qto B2 Kt takes Kt 
12. B takes Kt Bto K Kt5 
. Kt to K Kt5 BtoK Kt3 











17. BtoK B4 P takes P 
18. B takes P QtoK2 
19, Castles on Q's side PtoQBb4 
20. KRtoK P takes P 
21, B takes P PtoQb4 
22. BtoK 5 QRtoK 
23. Bto Kt38 Q to Q Kt2 
24. Kt to K5 >to QS 
25. QtoQB4 (ch BtoQ4 
26. QtoQR QRto K3 
27. Kt to Kt4 PtoK 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BRONCHITIS.—Rev. Daniel Wise, late Ed- 
itor of Zion's Herald, speaks of Brown's Trocues in 
the following terms:—We make it a rule never to rec- 
ommend a medical nostrum in our columns; but having 
found * Brown's Bronchial Troches" beneficial in a dis- 
eased state of the throat, we suspend our rule in their 
favor, believing that we do our clerical brethren a real 
favor in calling their attention to them. They are of 
great service in allaying Bronchial Irritation, and in sub- 
duing hoarseness, produced by colds. When the vocal 
organs are out of tune, they are indispensable to the pub- 
lic speaker. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


Av YOU SEEN IT? 


The Boston illfstrated paper, Ballou's Pictorial, has 
come out in splendid style for the New Year, and is vast- 
ly superior to all its former issues, Full to the brim of 
choice original reading matter, and elegant illustrations. 
This long-established and favorite paper is for sale every 
where for Five Cents per copy, and is sent to subscrib- 
ers for $2 50 a year. 

M. M. BALLOU, 
22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— 
Expels from the system all that is irritating and 
prejudicial to bodily health. Being purely vegetable it 
is perfectly harmless in its operation; the most delicate 
persons may take it at any time with perfect safety. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 











HE LAND AND THE BOOK. By W. 





M. Tnomson, D.D. Illustrations. 12mo, $3 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


J R. STAFFORD'S OLIVE TAR 
e é AND 
IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 








Broxcnitis.| | Covens.| |Consumprion. 
Brononitis. | gf | Covens. | x | CONSUMPTION. 
Broncuitis. |< | Covcns. | & | Consumption. 
Broxcutis. | & Covens. is | ConsuMPTION. 
Broncniris. a} Covaens. z | CONSUMPTION. 
BRONCHITIS. | > CovGis. | 6 | CONSUMPTION. 
Broncnitis. | 5 CovucHs. | & | ConsUMPTION, 
BRoncuitis. | O Coveus. | ., | ConsuMPTION. 
BRoncuitis. Coveus. | 5 | CONSUMPTION. 
BRoncuitis. | - Covens. | = | CONSUMPTION. 
Broncultis. fe | § | | Px ConsUMrTION. 
Bronourtis. | 6 < | =) ConsUMPTION. 
Broncuitis. | & | Covans. | jm | CONSUMPTION. 
Broncuiris. — Coueus. ConsUMPTION. 
BroncHitTis. |, |* Covens. = ConsUMPTION. 
Bronomtis. |®| Covens. | 4 | ConsuMPTIon. 
Broncuitis. Covaeus. ConsUMPTION. 
Broxouttis. |™ | Covaus. & ConsUMPTION. 
BRoncnuitis. 5 Coveus. | & | CONSUMPTION. 
LRONOBITIB. Coveus. | — | ConsUMPTION. 
Broncurmys. Coveus. | ConsUMPTION. 





We have Testimonials from 

I. V. Fow er, Esq., Postmaster of New York. 

Stmzon Draper, Esq., Banker, New York. 

Grorer Law, Esq., Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Rev. Ep. Brient, Editor “ Examiner,’ New York. 

Rk. B. CoLeman, Esq., late of Astor House, New York. 

TuvrLow Weep, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 

Gen. Durr Green, Washington, D. C. 

Joun M. Barnarp, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Stuzon LeLanp, Esq., Metropolitan Hotel, New York. 

Hon, Ext Coox, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gen. T. J. Gregn, Texas. 

Rey. Dr. Lzonanrp, Exeter, N. H. 

Rev. O. F. Srpmeninea, Butternut, N. Y. 

And thousands of others. 

Oxrve Tar 50 cents a bottle, or 75 cents if sent free by 
mail. Inon and Su_truvz Powpers $1 a package, and 
no charge for Postage. 

A 24-page pamphiet, containing numerous Testimo- 
nials, and 15 Anatomical Illustrations, will be sent free 
by mail on receipt of one stamp for postage. Address 

J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
No. 315 Broadway, New York. 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


—_——— 


Most superbty bound in Tur- 





GOODRICH'S A 

- EAU’ key, full gilt or antique, 
WOMEN OF BEAUTY illastrated” with nineteen 
HEROISM steel portraits. Price 


$12 50. 

Magnificently bound in Tur- 
key, full gilt or antique. — 
A new edition, with six- 


AND 
GOODRIICH'S 
COURT 

teen steel portraits. Price 


or 
NAPOLEON. $12 50. 
HUNT'S LIVES Two elegant octavo volumes, 


with nineteen steel por- 


or * 

. traits, Turkey morocco. — 
AMERICAN " 

MERCHANTS. Price $12 00; half antique, 


Twelve handsome volumes, 


RANDALL'S LIFE 
with illustrations; bound 


AND 
WORKS in half calf antique, 
or $43 60; Library style, 
JEFFERSON. $36 00, 
ALSO 


ADDISON'S WORKS, six vols. 
GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, four vols. 
FIELDING'S WORKS, four vols. 
SMOLLETT'’S WORKS, six vols. 
STERNE’S WORKS, two vols. 
DEAN SWIFT'S WORKS, six vols. 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, four vols. 
JOHNSON’'S WORKS, two vols. 
DEFOE'S WORKS, two vols. 
LAMB'S WORKS, 5 vols. 
HAZLITT'S WORKS, five vols. 
LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS, four vols. J 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 119 Nassau Street, 
And for sale by the principal Booksellers. 


a S & CO.’S 


* 

The celebrated 
British Class- 
ics put up in 
two neatcases 
— Price in 
half calf, gilt 
or antique, 
$11250; inli- 
brary style, 
$75; in cloth, 








GIFTS. GIFT-BOOK STORE, GIFTS. 
GIFTS. No. 677 GIFTS. 
GIFT Broadway, New York. GIFTS 


'S. 

HOLIDAY 

GIFTS 
In endless variety without cost 
to those who purchase their books at the original EVANS 
& CO.'S Gift-Book Store. The treasures of art and beau- 
ty exhausted in furnishing costly, elegant, und tasteful 
presents for our patrons, 
WITH EVERY BOOK 
A GIFT 


Worth from 50 cents to $100. 

The largest assortment of Books ever offered at retail 
prices in the United States, embracing every department 
of literature. 

MAGNIFICENTLY BOUND 
AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
British and American authors—splendid library editions. 

Standard Fiction. 
Historical, 
Biographical, and 
Scientific Works, 

Juveniles and Poetry. 

Bibles for the Pocket, the pew, and the family, in ev- 
ery form, size, and style at very low prices. 

A gift with every book, delivered at the time of sale, 
worth from 5) cents to $100. 

Descriptive Catalogues of Books and Gifts, induce- 
ments, &c., mailed free to anv address. 

EVANS & CO., 677 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS GIFTS. 


6“ OOKS AT AUCTION,” 
Art 627} BROADWAY, 

Nearry Opposite Lavra KEgxnr's THEATRE, 
ComMENcING aT 6} O'CLOCK EVERY EVENING DURING 
Tus MONTH. 

A large and valuable assortment of books, all new, and 
warranted perfect, embracing history, biography, trav- 
els, medical, mechanical, theological, scientific, poetical, 
and all the new standard miscellaneous books of the 
day; quarto, pew and pocket Bibles, prayer-books, al- 
bums, &e. ; elegant editions of the standard poets, in 
rich and superb bindings; annuals, gift books, &c., suit- 
able for Christmas and New Year's presents, Catalogues 
can be obtained at the auction-room, 

=F Books at Private Sale during the day at from 30 
to 5U per cent. less than the usual prices, by 
PRESTON & CO. 





SKIRTS! SKIRTS! 


NEW SKIRT.—The Ladies are respect- 

fully invited to examine WOODWAKD'S PAT- 
ENT NEW YEAR'S SKIRT, being novel in its ar. 
rangement, and unequaled by any known skirt in the 
world, for imparting ease, grace, and beauty; every dif- 
ficulty of the rigid steel spring is entirely obviated, 
Also, a full assortment of those popular favorites, Wood, 
ward's Patent Columbian Skirts, Bustles, and Extenders- 
as well as every variety of the most approved Skeleton 
Skirts, at the lowest cash prices, for sale at No. 329 Broad- 
way, opposite the Broadway Theatre. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 

A Compound or Cocoa-nuT Om, &c., FoR Dress- 
Inc THE Harz. For efficacy and agreeableness it is 
without an equal. 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 
It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard or dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half-pint bottle. 

A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry) soft und glossy for several days. It is con- 
ceded by all who have ured it to be the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the World. Prepared by JOSEPH 
— & CO., Boston. For sale by dealers gener- 
ally. 








HOLIDAY NOTICE. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
No. 550 Broadway, 


Claim for their entire stock, in comparison with any oth 
er in this country, superiority for its extent, quality, and 
beauty; and further, that their prices are as low as those 
of any other house. 

They would especially enumerate 


. 
Diamonds, 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND 
FINE JEWELRY. 


Silver Ware, 


Guaranteed of English Sterling (925-1000 pure), the 
standard decreed by metallurgists, the best possible for 
durability and beauty ; 


Watches, 


Of all the best makers. (They are the only agents in 
New York for the sale of Charles Frodsham's Watches, 
conceded to be the best pocket time pieces ever made.) 


Bronze Statues and Vases, 
French Clocks, English Plated Ware, and many Vari- 
eties of Fancy Goods, 

The Prices of all Articles marked in Plain Figures the 
lowest they will be sold. 


HOLIDAY STOCK 
OF GENTS' AND BOYS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
Unequaled in variety, elegance, and beauty, and compre- 
hending new styles of winter 
Robes de chambre, 
Traveling shawls, 
Elegant scarfs, 
Ties, gloves, &c., &c., 
Making suitable holiday gifts. 
At GENIN'S BAZAAR 
513 Broadway, 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 


HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1859. 
Wel: adapted to all readers in every family. 











LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

A FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, 
devoted to News, Literature, Science, the Arts; to En- 
TERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Progress. Published 
weekly at $2 a year.. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; 


Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; Physiolo- 
gy, Anatomy, and the Laws of Life and Health. $1 a 
year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 


Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the El- 
evation and Improvement of Mankind. Illustrated. $1 
@ year. 








For Turre Doiuars, all three Papers will be sent a 


year. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
(3 Samples gratis. Agents wanted. Begin now! 


HOBBIE HORSES, 
QLEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL 
CHESTS, GO-CARTS, CABS, CARRIAGES, 
and Every Description of 
CHILDREN'S VEHICLES, 


at the Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 








PATENT 
ARPET SWEEPERS, 
ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 
At Manufacturer's Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE. 


Corn VENISON, MEAT, AND 
VEGETABLE DISHES, 
EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
LIQUOR-STANDS, 
CASTORS, CAKE-BASKETS, 
SALAD-STANDS, TEA and COFFEE SETS, URNS, 
WATER KETTLES, &c., &c., 
of Jamrs Dixon & fons and others, at the Lowest 
Prices, at BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 








TABLE CUTLERY, 


EARL, PLATED, IVORY, AND COL- 
ORED HANDLES of Every Description, of the 
best Makers, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





COVERED 
EAT AND VEGETABLE DISHES OF 
ALL KINDS, 
FIRE-IRONS and STANDS, 
COPPER, BRASS, and IRON 
COAL-SCUTTLES, POKERS, TONGS, 
&c., &c., at the Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 





OLIDAY NOTICE. 


SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AMBROTYPES, 
AND 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 


BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
205 and 359 Broadway, 





New York. 


OLIDAY PRESENTS. 
THE CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE 
ONLY $5. 


The greatest invention of the age—a practical Family 
Sewing Machine for $5. 
Office 385 Broadway, N. Y. 





HAPPED HANDS, CHAPPED LIPS, 
&c.— Certain cure. HEGEMAN & CO.’S Cam- 

phor Ice with Glycerine. Cheap, safe, and agreeable. 
HEGEMAN & CO., Druggists, 165, 273, 511, and 756 





Broadway. 





January 1, 1859. J 














HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


IN RICH SILKS, 
SHAWLS AND MERINOS, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT 
DRESS GOODS, 


G. M. BODINE'’S, 


481 BROADWAY. 


GINGER'S SEWING ‘MACHINES. 


The great reduction in the price of these indispensable 
machines has brought a rush of customers. Though the 
prices have been put down, the machines are made bet- 
ter than ever. Now is the time to buy. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 


IL PORTRAIT OF EDWARD EVER- 
ETT. Premium to every Subscriber to Chalien’s 
Illustrated Monthly. J. CHALLEN & SON, Philad. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID 

FOR IT."—Take an Agency for our Publications, 

The terms are such, there can be no posstbility of loss. 

Every Fai y will be glad to obtain some of them. For 
particulars address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA, 
GLASS, &c. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE « CO., 


447 BROADWAY, above Canal Street, 











ARE NOW OPENING NEW GOODS, CONSISTING 
OF 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 


SEASONABLE ARTICLES. 


XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 

FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Warehouse, 

No. 329 Pearl Street, Harper's Buildings. Brushes of 

every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 

prices. A Silver Medal was received from the American 

Institute, in 1849, for superior Brushes. 

JOHN K. HOPPEL. 

ASHIONABLE Card Engravers and Wed- 

ding Stationers—Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, Ster- 

ling Silver Ware. Orders from the Country solicited. 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway, N. Y. 


FURS! FURS!! 
F. BOOSS, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


FURS 


QF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AT 44 MAIDEN LANE, 
Invites the attention of 


LADIES 


To his extensive and elegant assortment of all 
kinds of 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FURS, 
CONSISTING OF 


SABLE, MINK, ERMINE, 
STONE MARTIN, 
FITCH, SIB. SQUIRREL, &c., &e. 
HICKERING & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 
GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Warerooms 694 Broadway. 

C. & SONS have been awarded 35 prize medals for the 
superiority of their manufacture for the last 35 years. 
Also, for sale, 

MASON AND HAMLIN’'S SUPERIOR 
MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS, 

For parlors, churches, vestries, and lodges, 
At wholesale and retail. 
Boston, Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1307 Chestnut St. 
PIANOS TO RENT. 


HE ATWATER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., 403 Broadway, New Yerk, sell the best Ma- 
chine in the market for family use. Send for a circular. 




















Inventors, Look to your Interests ! ! 


How. TO GET A PATENT, or tue Iv- 

VENTOR's InstrvucTror. New edition. Sent by 

First Post, for 6 cents, or 2 three-cent stamps. By 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Ss 5 SINGER’S NEW FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 
$50.—A RELIABLE SEWING MACHINE. 
For Family purposes at a low price, bearing the impress 
of the names of the most successful manufacturers in the 
world has long been wanted. It cxn now be had.—Price, 
complete for use, only FIFTY DOLLARS, 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, 
New York. 


XPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 

all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 
*LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION,” in Two Volumes Royal Octavo, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful illustra- 
tions. This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special District will be given. Rare in- 
ducements offered, Applicants should name the Coun- 
ties they would prefer. For full particulars address 





GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 
AYETTY’S MEDICATED PAPER for 
the Water Closet is a blessing to the sick and a 
luxury to the healthy. It cures and prevents piles, 
Depot No, 41 Ann Street, 


DECEMBER OPENING. 


THURSDAY THE THIRTIETH. 








THE GRANDEST DISPLAY OF 


WINTER GARMENTS 


FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR, 
IN CLOTH AND VELVET, 
EVER MADE IN NEW YORK, 
AT 300 CANAL STREET 
AND 479 BROADWAY. 


QGAUSE, SILVER PLATER. — Old Ware 
Replated or gilt equal to new, at 134 Fulton Street, 
Sun Building. 





AN ACCOUNT OF 


DONATI’S COMET OF 1858. 
By GEORGE P. BOND. 








EXTRACTED FROM THE MATHEMATICAL 
MONTHLY. 
With Two Fine Steel Plates, 4to size, 
and Twenty-one Wood-cuts, and 
36 Pages Letter-press. 





Price 50 Cents. 





Representing this wonderful body as it appeared through 
the great 23 feet Refractor, at the Observatory 
of Harvard College. 
Published by JOHN BARTLETT, Cambridge. 
Forsale tothe Trade, by - 
A. WILLIAMS & CO., Boston. 


DEXTER & BROTHER; ROSS & TOUSEY, 
New York. 





OFFICE OF 
Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Com- 
panion, Flag of our Union, The Week- 
ly Novellette, and Ballou’s Dollar 


Monthly. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BALLOU’S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE OUTLAW! —The best story ever written by 
Lieutenant Murray is now published in the Frac or 
our Unton, the favorite weekly paper. It is entitled 
the Outlaw ; or the Female Bandit, a story of the Rob- 
bers of the Appenines. The paper is for sale everywhere 
for four cents per copy, or it is sent regularly at $2 a 
year. The best literary weekly in the country. 





THE BOSTON PICTORIAL. —The oldest and best 
of all the weeklies is Ballou's Pictorial, full to the brim 
each week with brilliant engravings and delightful read- 
ing matter, giving portraits of all prominent men, and 
of current events all over the United States and the Old 
World. For sale every where for five cents per copy, or 
it is sent for $250 a year. The Flag of our Union and 
Ballou's Pictorial together for $3 50 a year. 





d 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD !—The cheapest Mag- 


azine in the world is Ballow’s Dollar Monthly. One 
Dollar a year! One hundred pages ot original reading 
matter in each number, and fully illustrated. Enclose 
One Dollar to the Publisher, and see how much delight 
£0 small a sum will bring to your home fora whole year. 
For sale every where for ten cents per copy. 

M. i. BALLOU, Publisher, 


22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERYBODY WHO 
LA subscripts For THE 


WEW YORK WEEKLY PRESS. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY PRESS is one of the 
best literary papers of the day. A large Quarto contain- 
ing TWENTY PAGES, or SIXTY COLUMNS, of en- 
tertaining matter; and ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED 
every week. 


A GIFT WORTH FROM 50 CENTS TO $1000 00 
WILL BE SENT TO EACH SUBSCRIBER ON RE- 
CEIPT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION MONEY. 








TERMS—IN ADVANCE; 


One Copy for one year, and 1 gift........ $? 00, 
Three copies one year, and 5 gifts...... . 500, 
Five copies one year, and 5 gifts ........ 8 00. 
Ten copies one year, and 10 gifts........ 15 00. 


Twenty-one copies one year, and 21 gifts 50 00, 
The articles to be distributed are comprised in the fol- 
lowing list : 





1 United States Treasury Note ....... $1000 00 
do. do. do. ....... 50000 each, 
5 do. do. do. 200 00 each. 
10 «do. do. OO -ccnsdoe 100 00 each, 
10 Patent Lever Hunting Cased Watches 100 00 each. 
20 Gold Watches .........-- poaseebes 7S 00 each, 
50 | Pen ne 60 00 each, 
100 GO. == nevccccccsccccsesss e 50 00 each. 
300 Ladies Gold Watches......... geeee 85 00 each. 
200 Silver Hunting Cased Watches .... 80 00 each. 
500 Silver Watches...........-+0+0 $15 to 25 00 each, 
1000 Gold Guard, Vest and Fob Chains 10 to 30 00 each. 
1000 Gol? Peus and Pencils.......... 5 to 15 00 each. 


Gold Lockets, Bracelets, Brooches, Ear Drops, Breast 
Pins, Cuff Pins, Sleeve Buttons, Rings, Shirt Studs, 
Watch Keys, Gold and Silver Thimbles, and a variety 
of other articles, worth from 50 cents to $15 00 each. 

On receipt of the subscription money, the subscriber's 
name will be entered upon our books, and the gift for- 
warded within one week to him, by mail or express, post- 

id. 
Specimens sent free upon application. 
[> All communications must be addressed to 
DANIEL ADEE, Pvustisuer, 
211 Centre Street, New York. 





MIppLetowyn, N, Y, 
RS. S. A. ALLEN, 

No. 355 Broome Street, N.Y. 

Since using “‘ Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum," my hair is greatly thickened. The 
same is true of my daughter, whose hair came out con- 
stantly, until we thought her head would be almost bare. 
but it has handsomely thickened, and has a healthy ap- 





‘ance. 
sane REV. DR. WOOD. 
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ENS'S WORKS, 
NOW PUBLISHING IN LONDON, 
In Monthly Volumes, 


PRICE $1 25 EACH. 


A 
NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 
Beautifully printed in 12mo, and carefully Revised by 
the Author. With Portrait and Viguettes. 





NOW READY. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 Vols., price $2 50, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 Vols, price $2 50. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 Vols., price $2 50. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Price $2 50, 
BARNABY RUDGE, 2 volss $2 50. 

$2" This Library Edition is undertaken with a view 
to the presentation of Mr. Dickens's Writings in a far 
more convenient form, at ence for present perusal, and 
for preservation, than any of them have yet appeared in. 
A new fount of type has been made expressly for the 
purpose, and great care has been taken to render the 
Series legible, compact, and handsome. 

The Library Edition will comprise Twenty-two Month- 
ly Volumes, price $1 25 each; and a Volume will be pub- 
lished on the first of every month. The following is the 
order of publication : 

. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 Vols. 

2. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY,. 2 Vols. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 Vols. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND REPRINTED 

PIECES. 2 Vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE, HARD TIMES, AND RE- 

PRINTED PIECES. 2 Vols, 

. SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 Vol. 

. OLIVER TWIST. 1 Vol. 

DOMBEY AND SON, 2 Vols. 

. DAVID COPPERFIELD, 2 Vols. 

. PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND AMERICAN 
NOTES. 1 Vol. 

11. BLEAK HOUSE. 

12. LITTLE DORRIT. 

3. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


~ 


» 


a 


2 Vols. 

2 Vols. 

1 Vol. 

Cuarces Dickens's Works.—The most popular writ- 
er of our day has just brought out in England a very 
handsome edition of his writings, in beautiful 12mo 
form, clear type, and fine paper. Lle dedicates this par- 
ticular issue of his works in the following manner: 
“ This best edition of my works is, of right, inscribed to 
my dear friend, Jolin Forster, biographer of Oliver Gold- 
smith, in grateful remembrance of the many patient 
hours he has devoted to the correction of the proot-sheets 
of the original éditions; and in affectionate acknowledg- 
ment of his counsel, sympathy, and faithful friendship 
during my whole literary life." Besides his well known 
novels, Dickens has reprinted in this handsome new form 
a great many delightful papers that have never been col- 
lected in any of the former editions of his works. We 
notice in one of the volumes alone more than twenty new 
things, all written in Dickens's best manner, The en- 
gravings in this edition are beautifully done. on steel, 
and are very characteristic. If Dickens hims lf were 
an engraver, we should think him the artist. Messrs, 
Ticknor & Fields are the American agents of this charm- 
ing new edition of Dickens's Works, and we understand 
they have the exclusive sale this side the water.—Losion 
Transcript. 

For Sale by TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 
Agents for the Work in America. 

CE Copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 

price. 


4 HE 


The NEW YORK SPECTATOR is the pioneer of 
American Semi-Weekly Newspapers, having been estab- 
lished sixty-two years. It is unsurpassed by any of its 
contemporaries in the value and variety of its contents, 
having attained its present popularity by its prompt 
adoption of every improvement, and the infusion of 
modern taste and talent into its columns, 

The NEW YORK SPECTATOR has no superior as a 

SEMI-WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
or Record of Events. It is published every MONDAY 
and THURSDAY, and contains the latest Domestic and 
Foreign News uf to the very hour of publication, includ- 
ing Full Reports of all Matters of Interest in New \ ork 
aud neighboring cities; Reliable Correspondence and 
Congressional Keports from Washington; Vublic Docu- 
ments, both State and National; A Correspondence of 
unusual merit from London, Paris, and other European 
cities; The latest Telegraphic Co ore received by the 
Associated Press; An accurate Wholesale Price Current, 
Bank Note Table, and ample daily reports of every thing 
connected with Trade and Commerce. Asa 

FAMILY PERIODICAL, - 

the NEW YORK SPECTATOR is very confidently rec- 
ommended. ‘The severest supervision is exercised over 
its columns, so that it shall be a safe as well as an enter- 
taining and instructive family companion. Its editorial 
comments are written under a deep sense of responsibil- 
ity; its notices of New Books and Periodicals are liberal 
and honest; its Agricultural Intelligence is compiled by 
a competent gentleman; while its Tales, fugitive Poet 
and Literary Gleanings are confessedly of a very hig 
order, and are always selected with a view to inculcate 
high-toned and pure morality. 

These characteristics of the NEW YORK SPECTA- 
TOR it will always be the aim of the proprietors to main-_ 
tain, and they enter upon a new year with a determined 
purpose to keep in the van of newspaper advancement, 
and to make the SPECTATOR worthy of the wide and 
increasing patronage it receives. 

; TERMS. 
One copy one year .. $3 00) Fifteen copies 1 year, 
‘Two copies one year. 500) sent to one address 
Five copies one year. 11 00| Twenty copies 1 year, 
Ten copies one year, sent to one address 

sent to one address 20 00 

Payable invariably 1x apvanog at the office, or re- 
mitted by mail to the office direct. 

Any person sending us a Club cf Twenty or more will 
be entitled to an extra copy. 

FRANCIS HALL & CO., 
No. 46 Pine Street, 
New York, 


EW YORK PURCHASING AGENCY. 

W. M. LAPSLEY, No, 25 Nassau Street. 
Persons desirous of making purchases in New York 
of any articles, large or small, of use or luxury, from a 
Book to a Steam-Engine, a Shawl to a Carpet, can have 
their orders filled promptly, and goods sent as directed, 
at 5 per cent. commission charge. Refers to G. L. Samp- 
son, Esq., Cashier Long Island Bank, Messrs. John Jew- 
ett & Sons, Hastings, Plimpton & Co., New York; J. D. 
Dameron & Co., New Orleans, 
LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 
and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pat- 


ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 


NEW YORK SPECTATOR 


FOR 1859, 


85 00 








puss TH E BLOOD. — 


*B. F. Willlams’s Compound Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
and Iodide of Potassium” is a popular remedy for Scrof- 
ula, Tetter, Ringworm, Blotches on the Face, Inflamma- 
tien of the Kidneys, Leucorrhea, and like afflictions— 
cures Rheumatism. I have now the control of this prep- 
aration, and putting it up in handsome style. Physi- 
cians prescribe it because they are shown the recipe. 

Natouez, Miss. WM. H, FOX, 








Pe OoRge DAS: 
TICKNOR & FIELDS 
ANNOUNCE ; 

THIS REMARKABLE WORK 


As 


NOW READY. 


It is attracting great attention in England at the pres- 
ent time. Biackwood's Magazine, in an claborate re- 
view of it, says: “It is a rich and most captivating nar- 
rative. We do not know where any purer or more 
charming model of composition is to be found." The re- 
print is in one handsome 12mo volume, and is published 


at $1 25. 


trom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one haif 
more reading—than any other in the country. 

ARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 

ZINE FOR JANUARY. 

The Publishers believe that the Seventeen Volumes of 
Harper's MaGaztve now issued contain a larger amount 
of valuable and attractive reading than wiil be found in 
any other periodical of the day. 

At no period since the commencement of the Magazine 
have its literary and artistic resources been more ample 
and varied; and the Publishers refer to the contents of 
the Periodical for the past as the best guarantee for its 
future claims upon the patronage of the American public. 

CONTENTS. 

THE PANAMA RAILROAD. 

Illustrated by ‘Twenty Lugravinge and Eight Por- 
traits, 
THE PEOPLE OF THE RED RIVER. 

Illustrated by Ten Engravings. 

QUEBEC. 

Illustrated by Twenty-seven Engravings. 

ONLY A WOMAN'S ILAIR. 

OUR CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

HINTS ON SELF-CULTURE, 

THE RANSOM OF A HERITAGH. 

FOUND DEAD. 

AN AMERICAN IN JAPAN IN 

THE MOUNTAIN ROAD. Dy 
MOULTON. 

A SONG FOR NEW YEAR'S EVE. By Wiis 
CULLEN BRYANT. 

THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuackeray. 

I_tusTRatrions. —A Presentation to Madame Es- 
mond.—A young Reprobate.—Four Head-Pieces, 
Cuarter LILI, Where we remain at the Court End 


858. 
‘ourse CHANDLER 


Pipe et i 
uartre LV. Between Brothers, 
Cuarter LVI. Ariadne, 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
EXPERIENCES OF A DRAMATIC AUTHOR. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — ‘The Play completed. — Author 
dreams that it is accepted.—That he is called before the 
Curtain.—Almost suflocated with Bouquets.—Embraced 
by the Manager.—Receives Presents from Acters,—Ap- 
plauded by Supes.—And Feted by Critics.—But, Play is 
hiesed.—Author, ditto.—Pelted with Eggs. —And carried 
home in disgrace. 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. . 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Sortic du Bal and Morning Toilet. 
—Young Ladies Evening Dress.—Under-Sleeves, 


TERMS, 
One Copy for One Year - $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year. . . - 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tzx Sus- 
SCRIBERS. 

Harrer’s Wecrkiy and Hanren’s Macazineg, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “ Ilanren's Magaztxr’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISITERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPrst 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THLE WORLD. 


“ne 





Five Cents a Nomven; $2 50 a Yuan. 





Harrrre’s WrEkty has now been in existence two 
years. During that period no effort has been spared to 
make it the best possible Family Paper for the Ameri- 
can People, and it is the belief of the Proprietors, that, 
in the peculiar field which it oceupies, no existing Peri- 
odical can compare with it. 

Every Number of Harper's Werk cy contains all the 
News of the week, Domestic and Foreign. The com- 

leteness of this department is, it is betieved, unrivaled 
m any other weekly publication. Every noteworthy 
event is profusely and accurately illustrated at the time 
of its occurrence. And while no expense is spared to 
procure Original Illustrations, care is taken to lay before 
the reader every foreign picture which appears to possess 
general interest. In a word, the Subscriber to Hanrenr's 
WEEKLY may rely upon obtaining a Pictorial History 
of the times in which we live, compiled and illustrated 
in the nost perfect and complete manner possible. It is 
believed that the Iliustrated Biographies alone—of which 
about one hundred and fifty have already been published 
—are worth fur more to the reader than the whole cost 
of his subscription. 

The literary matter of Harper's Weexty is supplied 
by some of the ablest writers in the English language. 
Every Number contains an installment of a serial story 
by a first-class author—Bu.wer's “ What will he do with 
it?” has appeared entire in its columns; one or more 
short Stories, the best that can be purchased at home or 
abroad; the best Poetry of the day; instructive Essays 
on topics of general interest; Comments on the Events 
of the time, in the shape of Editorials and the Lounger's 
yhilosophic and amusing Gossip; searching but generous 

iterary Criticisms; a Chess Chronicle; and full and 
careful reports of the Money, Merchandise, and Produce 
Markets. 

TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . .$1 00 
One Copy for One Year. cet 250 
One Copy for Two Years : 400 
Five Copies for One Year . 9 00 
‘Twelve Copies for One Year , 20 00 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year 40 00 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twrive 
or ‘TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 

Terms ror Apventisina.—(fty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishin 
“ Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please se wd 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HAPRER & BROTILERS, Puncisiuxes, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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‘IARPER'S WEERLY.’ 


[January 1, 1859, 
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} MRS. PEGU, and drawing-room, are all laid out wm stale to receive New Year's calls. . Thirty-two young gentlemen make a brief appearance at the door, 
ii fd is ; and recite the following shibboleth : 
“How d’ye do, Mrs. Peat. Happy New Year. Can't stay a minute. Made seventy-six calls this morning ; got thirty more to make. Adoo! Adoo!” 
The young gentleme vanish, to be succeeded by others. 
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MESSRS, SMITH, BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON, HAVING MADE MANY CALLS ON NEW YEAR'S DAY, AWAKE NEXT MORNING 
TO REPENTANCE AND A POLICE COURT. 
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} ADVERTISEMENTS, 
HOME JOURNAL FOR 1859. 


VEW SERIES—NEW ATTRACTIONS—NEW 
WRITERS. 


MORRIS AND WILLIS, EDITORS. 











A new seeiés of this widely-circulated ramity news- 
PAPER, will be commenced on the first day of January 
next—printed on fine paper and clear type. 

With the January Number will begin the publication 
of A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL 


Original Works of Fact and Fiction, 


written expressly for the Home Journal, by the best 


Authors of America. 
The first of these is from the pen of a gifted writer, 
and is a tale of love and lucre, entitled, 


TWO WAYS TO WEDLOCK! 


The scene is laid in this city during the memorable 
winter of the great fire. The incidents are natural and 
familiar, and the characters skilfully drawn and grouped ; 
the plot is clearly defined and well-managed—the style 
easy, graceful, and flowing, and the denouement conveys 
a most useful lesson. It is a work of sterling merit. 

This story will be followed by a “ Tale of the South," 
and one of startling interest, by an eminent Southern 
author, called 

THE AVENGER! 

This production is entirely American in construction, 
plot, incident, dialogue, scene, tone, conclusion. It 
could not have been true of any other country, and pos- 
sesses attractions of a peculiar nature for those ‘‘to the 
manor born."’ It is a speciality—a bonne bouche of re- 
markable value. 

The third of this attractive serics of American stories 
is 

THE YOUNG WIFE'S DIARY! 
BY A DAUGHTER OF THE WEST. 


It contains the whole history of woman's trials, and 
will be read with the deepest feeling by all classes of the 
community. 

These charming stories will be succeeded by others of 
a similar description, several of which are already ia 
preparation. 

All the former peculiar features of the paper, which 
have given it a world-wide reputation, will be continued, 
while the several new ones will give an infinite variety 
to its ever diversified pages. Among them are a number 
of fresh, spicy, amusing, 


ORIGINAL COMIC STORIES, 
which smack and relish of the wit, humor, raciness, brill- 
iancy, and sparkle of the times. 

As heretofore, no labor nor expense will be spared to 
maintain the high reputation of the Home Journal, which 
is every where, both at home and abroad, acknowledged 
to be the most refined and elegant repertory of Litera- 
ture and the Arts on this side of the sea, and the 


Best and Cheapest Family Newspaper 
IN THE WORLD. 


As no more copies of the new sERrIEs will be printed 
than are ordered, those who desire to begin with the 
commencement of the volume will be able to do so by 
forwarding their subscriptions without delay. 

Trrus.—For one copy, $2; for three copies, $5 — or 
one copy for three years, $5; for a club of seven copies, 
$10; for a club of fifteen copies, $20; and at that rate 
for a larger club—always in advance. 

Address, MORRIS & WILLIS, 

Yditors and Proprietors, 107 Fulton Street, New York. 
WHEELER & WILSON'S 

SEWING MACHINES. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Office No. 505 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertising columns. 
Their utility is established beyond question, and, at the 
present prices, we see no reason why they should not be 
found, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufactured, adapted to various purposes, 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 
preference is emphatically accorded to the Wheeler & 
Wilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have been brought fairly 
into competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson 
machine has won the highest premium. We may in- 


| stance the State Fairs of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 


ylvania, Kentucky, Ilinoiz, Wisconsin, Virginia, Mich- 


| igan, Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and 


the Fairs in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Richmond, and San Franciseo. At the Fair of the St. 
Louis Mechanical Association, the Examining Commit- 
tce was composed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest 
social standing, who without a dissenting voice, a\. arded 


| for the Wheeler & Wilson Machine the highest and only 
, premium, a-Silver Pitcher, valued at $75. Lf these facts 


do not establish a reputation, we know not what can.— 


Christian Advocate and Journal. 











GREAT EXHIBITION 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


Now open at 


H. R. DIESELDORFF & CO’S., 
691 Broadway. 








prctuass FOR GRECIAN AND 
ANTIQUE PAINTING, 
ARE ONLY published by 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston. 
Who forward them, post paid (with full and special di- 
rections how to paint), to any address, Send for a list 
and other information gratis. 
Dealers and Teachers supplied, 





